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Foreword 
by 
HAROLD E. Moore 


As a result of the great interest expressed by schoolmen through- 
out the state in planning building programs to meet future needs, es- 
pecially needs in the postwar period, a conference was held at Indiana 
University on July 10-11, 1944, on the subject, “Planning Postwar School 
Buildings.” This conference was sponsored by the Bureau of Coopera- 
tive Research and Field Service, in the School of Education, and was 
designed for school administrators, school board members, architects, 
and all others interested in the construction, maintenance, and operation 
of school buildings. 

The objectives of the conference were as follows: 

1. To provide a forum for the discussion of postwar school building 

problems, 

To bring to our Indiana group outstanding leadership both from 

within and without the state in the school building field. 

3. To bring together those state agencies and special groups, such as 
the committees appointed by the state superintendent, and thus 
give them an opportunity to benefit mutually from their thought 
and study. 

4. To provide an opportunity for public school officials, architects, 
school board members, and college and university people to discuss 
the problems of schoolhouse planning in a somewhat less objective 
situation than is the case when an actual building is being planned 
—thus laying the groundwork for more intelligent planning in 
specific situations. 

5. To emphasize above all that the buildings are being planned to 
serve an educational program—that educational planning must come 
first. 

6. To open the doors for any later service that Indiana University 
may perform in assisting communities with their problems. 


po 


Among those who participated in the conference were directors 
of school building programs or other phases of school building needs, 
men actively engaged in educational research in the field, architects, 
city, county, and state school superintendents, and teachers. On the 
first day of the conference the program consisted of speeches by various 
authorities. On the second day panels were held and discussion groups 
thrashed out their problems together. 

The conference program was as follows: 


MONDAY MORNING, JULY 10 
9:30 A.M. Registration - - - - - - - Lobby—Union Building 
Alumni Hall—Union Building 


10:00 A.M. Presiding: Virgil Stinebaugh, Acting Superintendent of the 
Indianapolis Public Schools, Indianapolis. 
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BULLETIN OF THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Address of Welcome: President Herman B Wells, In- 
diana University. 


Subject: The Educational Program as the Controlling 
Factor in Schoolhousing. 

Speaker: T. C. Holy, Director, Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Discussion: Mr. Stinebaugh. 


Statement of Conference Objectives: Harold E. Moore, Con- 
ference Chairman. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 10 
Alumni Hall—Union Building 

Presiding: George C. Carroll, Superintendent, Terre Haute 
City Schools. 
Subject: Contribution of the War Emergency School Con- 
struction Program to Postwar Planning and Construction. 
Speaker: Wilfred F. Clapp, Director, School Building, 
Service, State Department of Public Instruction, Lansing, 
Michigan. 
Subject: Changing Standards in School Building Construc- 
tion to Meet the Changing Educational Program. 
Speaker: John W. Lewis, Assistant Superintendent of City 
Schools, Department of Education, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Discussion: Joseph L. Quinn, Jr., Acting Director, Division 
of Environmental Sanitation, Indiana State Board of 
Health, Indianapolis. 


MONDAY EVENING, JULY 10 
Alumni Hall—Union Building 
Presiding: Deane E. Walker, Superintendent, Marshall 
County Schools; Member of Indiana State Board of Educa- 
tion, Indianapolis. 


Subject: Trends in Population and Public School Enroll- 
ment and Some of Their Economic and Educational Im- 
plications. 


Speaker: T. C. Holy, Director, Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Subject: The Probable Developments in Materials and Con- 
struction Methods in the Postwar Period. 

Speaker: Malcolm Rice, Coordinator of Postwar Building 
Program, Indiana University. 


Discussion: Warren Miller, Chairman, State Board of 
Registration for Architects, Terre Haute. 


TUESDAY MORNING, JULY 11 
Alumni Hall—Union Building 


Presiding: Frank E. Allen, Superintendent, South Bend 
City Schools; Trustee, Indiana University. 


Subject: The Significance of Planning for the Postwar 
Period. 


Speaker: H. L. Smith, Dean, School of Education, Indiana 
University. 








9:25 A.M. 


10:05 A.M. 
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Subject: Financing the Postwar School Building Construc- 
tion Program. 

Speaker: John W. Lewis, Assistant Superintendent of City 
Schools, Department of Education, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Subject: Discussion of the Financial Problem as It Relates 
Particularly to Indiana. 


Speaker: Otto K. Jensen, State Examiner, State Board of 
Accounts, Indianapolis. 


INFORMAL CONFERENCE ON THE FUNCTIONAL 


Group I 
10:40 to 


11:25 A.M. 


PLANNING OF FACILITIES 


Physical and Health Education and Recreation—Whitten- 
berger Room. 
Discussion Leaders 
W. W. Patty, Director of Physical Welfare Train- 
ing, Indiana University. 
Harry R. Davidson, Superintendent, New Albany 
(itv Schools. 
Malcolm Rice, Coordinator of Postwar Building 
Program, Indiana University. 
Music Education—Woodburn Room 
Discussion Leaders 
Ss Burns, Professor of Public School Music, 
Indiana University. 
Ralph W. Wright, Director, Music, Indianapolis 
Public Schools. 
Alvin M. Strauss, Architect, Fort Wayne. 
Home Economics Education—Phi Delta Pi Room 
Discussion Leaders 
Hortense Hurst, State Supervisor of Home Eco- 
nomics Education, Indianapolis. 
Orville Hooker, Superintendent, Marion City Schools. 
W. E. Hanson, Architect, Connersville. 
Industrial Education—Room B-C 
Discussion Leaders 
Melvin S. Lewis, Professor of Education, Indiana 
University. 
H. B. Allman, Superintendent, Muncie City Schools. 
Joe H. Wildermuth, Architect, Gary. 
Agricultural Education—Room E 
Discussion Leaders 
B. C. Lawson, Professor of Vocationai Education, 
Purdue University, Lafayette. 
Harry F. Ainsworth, State Supervisor of Agri- 
cultural Education, Indianapolis. 
Lester Routt, Architect, Vincennes. 
Business Education—Town Hall 
Discussion Leaders 
Elvin S. Eyster, Professor of Business Administra- 
tion, Indiana University. 
J. C. Wagner, Superintendent, Hartford City 
Schools. 
Harry E. Boyle, Architect, Evansville. 
Audio-Visual Education—Room D 
Discussion Leaders 
L. C. Larson, Research Consultant, Bureau of Audio- 
Visual Aids, Indiana University. 
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Alex Jardine, Superintendent, Evansville City 
Schools. 
Walter Scholer, Architect, Lafayette. 


Group II 
11:25 A.M. Library—Phi Delta Pi Room 
to 12:15 P.M. Discussion Leaders 


Margaret I. Rufsvold, Assistant Professor of Li- 
brary Science, School of Education, Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

O. M. Swihart, Superintendent, Richmond City 

Schools. 

D. J. Zimmerman, Architect, Indianapolis. 
Secondary Education—Town Hall 

Discussion Leaders 

C. G. F. Franzén, Professor of Secondary Education, 

Indiana University. 

H. E. Binford, Superintendent, Bloomington City 

Schools. 

William McGuire, Architect, Indianapolis. 
Elementary Education—Room B-C 

Discussion Leaders 

H. E. Moore, Principal, University School; Director, 

Bureau of Teacher Recommendations, Indiana Uni- 

versity. 

Harvey Poling, Superintendent, Monroe County 

Schools. 

James B. Hawkins, Architect, New Albany. 
Nursery School—Kindergarten Education—W oodburn 
Room 

Discussion Leaders 

Ruth G. Strickland, Assistant Professor of Educa- 

tion, Indiana University. 

Mildred Thurston, Instructor and Critic Teacher in 

Early Childhood Education, Indiana University. 

Lawrence B. Perkins, Architect, Chicago. 

Art Education—Room E 
Discussion Leaders 

Earl Johnson, Principal, Burris School, Ball State 

Teachers College, Muncie. 

Adrian Little, Superintendent, Huntington County 

Schools. 

Wilbur Shook, Architect, Indianapolis. 

Adult Education 
Discussion Leaders 

H. L. Smith, Dean, School of Education, Indiana 

University. 

Ralph Watson, Business Manager, Indiana State 

Teachers Coilege, Terre Haute. 

C. E. Hamilton, Architect, Muncie. 

Speech and Dramatics—Whittenberger Room 
Discussion Leaders 

O. P. Larson, Assistant Professor of Speech, Indiana 

University. ; 

Mildred Wirt, Auditorium Supervisor, Gary Public 

Schools. 

L. C. Bernard, Architect, Hammond. 





1:30 P.M. 


1:35 P.M. 


2:00 to 
2:40 P.M. 
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ESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 11 
Alumni Hall—Union Building 


Presiding: Clara Van Coons, Member of Indiana Eco- 


nomic 


Council; State Representative from Montgomery 


County. 


Subject: Trends in School Enrollment and Population in 
Indiana. 

Speaker: Gerhard Ahrens, Assistant State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Indianapolis. 


Subject: Panel on Problems in Planning, Constructing, and 
Financing School Buildings in Cities and Towns. 


Harold Church, Superintendent, Elkhart City 
Schools, Chairman. 

Otto Hughes, Superintendent, Columbus City 
Schools. 

Maynard Darnall, Superintendent, Crawfordsville 
City Schools. 

A. T. Lindley, Superintendent, Crown Point City 
Schools. 

Harry Mourer, Superintendent, Bedford City 
Schools. 


Subject: Panel on Problems of Planning, Constructing, and 
Financing School Buildings in the Rural and Semirural 


Areas. 


Ira Huntington, Superintendent, Jasper County 
Schools, Chairman. 

W. E. Wilson, Superintendent, Clark County 
Schools. 

Arthur Hines, Superintendent, Wayne County 
Schools. 

Fred Hayes, Superintendent, Vermillion County 
Schools. 

Harvey Poling, Superintendent, Monroe County 
Schools. 


3:40 P.M. Discussion: Raymond L. Pike, Director, Indiana Economic 
Council, Indianapolis. 





The Educational Program as the Controlling 
Factor in Schoolhousing 


by 
T. C. HoLy 


THE materials presented here have been organized around the four 
following subtopics: cost of providing land, buildings, and equipment 
for public elementary and secondary education in the United States; 
method of determining the utilization of school buildings; things that 
can be done to make school buildings better meet changes in the 
educational program; steps that should be taken to insure that the 
“educational program is the controlling factor in schoolhousing.” 


Cost of Providing Land, Buildings, and Equipment 


Obviously the original capital outlay for land, buildings, and equip- 
ment, large as it is, does not cover the full expenditures for school build- 
ings. 


COST OF PROVIDING LAND, BUILDINGS, AND EQUIPMENT FOR 
PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 1920-1938* 


| Expenditures for | Per cent of total 
Year Total cost land, buildings, spent for land, 
and equipment | buildings, and 


equipment 


1920....... 


$ 1,036,151,209 $ 153,542,852 ] 14.8 
1922... 1,580,671,296 305,930,965 | 19.35 
1924 1,820,743,936 388,469,143 } 21.3 
1926... 2,026,308,190 } 411,037,774 | 20.3 
1928 2,184,336,638 | 382,996,156 17.5 
1930 2,316,790,384 } 370,877,969 } 16.0 
1932 2,161,170,060 210,996,262 9.8 
1934.. 1,711,834,208 59,276,555 3.5 
1936 1,961,103,765 171,321,674 8.7 
1938 2,233,110,054 } 238,853,496 10.7 
Total.......| $19,032,228,740 $2,693,302,846 14.2 





* These figures taken from Biennial Survey of Education made by the U. 5S. 
Office of Education for alternate years for this period. They exclude interest on bonds. 


If the interest charge on bond issues which are used to finance 
about 85 per cent of the school building costs, and the cost of operation 
and maintenance, all of which are actual costs of providing the school 
plant, are included, the proportion of the total cost of public elementary 
and secondary education required for the school plant is greatly in- 
creased. Summarizing, these proportions are as follows: 


(12) 
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Land, bulidings, and Gaim .n.. occ ccccccccccesvcces 14.2% 
DE UE betta cata ea be ankes dan ase es boewous er 4.7 
Maintenance of the school plant ................eeee0- 3.6 
Gperation Gf the SENGOL MEMES oo. cncccvcnccccceewsees 9.3 
Total required for school plant .........cccccsseees 31.9% 


If this 31.9 per cent required for providing, operating, and main- 
taining the school plant is applied to the average cost of public elemen- 
tary and secondary education for the years shown in the table, the 
result is an average annual cost of more than $600,000,000 for the 
school plant. 


Method of Determining the Utilization of School Buildings 


One of the first steps in determining the building needs for housing 
a given educational program is to study the degree to which the present 
plant is utilized. Different methods for doing that have been devised 
by different workers in the school plant field. (See form developed in 
Bureau of Educational Research, on the following page.) 

The next question is what constitutes a satisfactory use of a school 
building. Quoted below is a statement taken from the Survey Report 
of the Cincinnati Public Schools, made by the United States Office of 
Education in 1935. 


It is obvious that 100 per cent utilization is practically impos- 
sible in normal circumstances, especially in high schools where it 
is impossible to make a class schedule which would fill every seat 
in every room during every period. In high schools a room utiliza- 
tion of 75 per cent for academic classrooms, 60 per cent for special 
classrooms, 60 per cent for the gymnasium, 45 per cent for audj- 
torium, and 20 per cent for the lunchroom is considered high. In 
high schools, a pupil-station utilization for academic classrooms of 
60 per cent is high, while special classrooms usually have a slightly 
lower pupil-station utilization. 

Elementary schools usually maintain higher percentages of 
utilization for both rooms and pupil stations. This is due to much 
simpler problems of scheduling. A room utilization of 90 per cent 
and a pupil-station utilization of 75 per cent would generally be 
considered as satisfactory. 
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OFFICIAL POSITION 


Form SBS-1 
BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
ROOM AND PUPIL-STATION UTILIZATION 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Ee 
Se Tectia cactedecvxeccs Pee Room No....... See 
ee Gn ee ee. Sn eee... tide dataadvanbeendeseckedeweewesnenan 
eee i Wee evenndhecesdcuécd Ri BBs cccnscsscsscscely, & 
4) Number of pupil stations................ a. Gi Oe wl eibeiii ods cccrcccous 
5) Could additional pupil stations be put in this room?........ How many?........ 
6) If additional equipment is required for these additional pupils, list this equipment 
Sy, ME OEE: bhvsaskendennuksnseaddcounebbeednenvendwesrs$seeciwseincusee 
7) Program for the room: 
Length of | 
Period Period Number of Pupils Occupying Room Each Period 
(Minutes) [ Monday | Tuesday |Wednesday| Thursday| Friday — 
1 | } 
2 | 
3 | | 
4 | | | | 
es, — —_ — 
5 } ! | ' ! 
SS | | RS 
6 | 
1 | | | | 
a - 4 = ———— 
8 | | 
9 | | | | 
10 | | | oe 
8) How many teachers use the room per day?...........ceeee.: 
9) Above data for ........... SED. 6c kcecatisesdnvs school year. 
PN 65.06 b05 0666 bnbnctcesnetesscadekeuen 
PE GE EE Kadawetheiesiaretancdcccucensecocsenen 
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Ways of Making School Buildings Better Meet Changes in the 
Educational Program 


Since the lifetime of a fireproof building as now constructed is at 
least 50 years, during which time many changes in the educational pro- 
gram will doubtless take place, the problem is, what can be done in 
the planning of these buildings so they can be adapted to these changes. 
Among the means which have been developed are the following: 


1. First of all, see to it that the building, when planned, meets the 
requirements of the educational program it is to house, so that 
adaptations need not be made until the educational program 
changes. 


2. Plan the buildings as flexible as possible. A great amount of 
flexibility is secured through the “unit type” of construction 
which enables partitions at the ends of rooms to be easily re- 
moved or changed. Heat and vent ducts, pipes, electric wires 
and switches, doors, and windows are placed in side walls in 
units of approximately 10 or 15 feet in such a manner that no 
difficulties are encountered in enlarging or reducing the length 
of any room. Equipment and built-in facilities should be so in- 
stalled that changes may be made easily. 


3. Wherever possible, plan for multiple use of rooms. For ex- 
ample, laboratories may be planned and equipped for other than 
laboratory use. Likewise, cafeterias may be planned for study 
halls or similar uses. 


4. Vary the size of the rooms in accordance with the distribution 
of the size of classes in the school. An analysis of smaller high 
schools shows that the uniform size of classroom is the main 
factor in low capacity use. 


5. Make the building expansible so that it can be enlarged as 
needed without requiring extensive alterations in the present 
building. This should be done even though at the time there 
seems little likelihood that an addition will be needed. 


Steps to be Taken to Insure That the “Educational Program Is the 
Controlling Factor in Schoolhousing” 


In my judgment, the greatest need in the school building field to- 
day is a comprehensive, well integrated, noncommercial, long-term pro- 
gram of research in the school plant field which absorbs each year 
nearly one third of all the funds expended for public elementary and 
secondary education in the United States. In fact, the estimated ex- 
penditure for research in all the public schools of the nation is $1,500,000 
annually, as compared with an estimate of $200,000,000 for research by 
industry for the year 1936. To this end the School Plant Research Com- 
mittee of the American Council on Education, of which I am chairman, 
has developed a comprehensive outline of studies needed in the field. 
These are grouped under the following general headings: (1) school 
building planning; (2) building materials, construction, and equipment; 
(3) service systems; and (4) contractual relations. The carrying out 
of this program awaits the securing of the necessary funds. Thus 
far $30,000 has been secured for studies in the equipment field. 

Specific steps which will contribute to making the educational pro- 
gram the controlling factor in schoolhousing are the following: 
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Promote in the state and elsewhere the necessity of research 
in the manifold and complex problems inherent in_ providing 
satisfactory housing for the pupils in the public schools. 
Determine first of all the type of school organization for which 
the program is to be designed; that is, whether for kindergarten 
—6-3-3, kindergarten—6-6, or kindergarten—8-4, and plan the 
housing accommodations accordingly. 

Select architects who recognize that educational planning is 
the most important phase of schoolhousing. 

Study carefully the trends in population and school enrollment 
and their distribution in the area which the building is to serve, 
This should include probable redistricting. 

Study carefully and intensively the building requirements nec- 
essary to house the present educational program and changes 
which are likely to be made in the near future. 

Demand that buildings be expansible and have the highest de- 
gree of flexibility consistent with good construction. 

Seek to have Indiana added to the 20 states which now have a 
Division of Schoolhouse Planning in the State Department of 
Public Instruction. 
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Contribution of the War Emergency School Construc- 
tion Program to Postwar Planning and Construction 


by 
W. F. CLAPP 


Mr. Chairman and Friends: 

THE opportunity given me by Mr. Moore to speak to you on this 
subject is indeed a welcome one. As many of you may know, I have 
been rather closely associated with this program from its inception. 
When the defense program first hit Michigan, it resulted in a tre- 
mendous aggravation in certain areas of an already serious school- 
housing situation. As director of the Division of School Plants in 
the State Department of Public Instruction, it was my duty and privi- 
lege to work with the representative of the United States Office of 
Education (Mr. Harold Moore) and with the Federal Works Agency 
to see what could be done to relieve the situation. Harold and I fought 
through some good battles together although we were not always on 
the winning side and, even when we did win, the victory was some- 
times long delayed. 

In the late summer of 1941 I was asked to work on this same 
program from the federal level with the United States Office of Edu- 
cation and was assigned to this region (Indiana, Illinois, and Wis- 
consin). For about two years I had the imposing title of Senior 
Specialist on School Facilities, and as such had contacts with many 
of you, especially those of you who are located in communities which 
have felt the war impact most acutely. 

Just about a year ago I went back to my Michigan job and since 
then a considerable portion of my effort has been spent in trying 
to get more buildings to catch up with the seemingly ever-expanding 
population in certain parts of Michigan. 

I mention all the above, not particularly to try to convince you 
that I am qualified to speak on this subject but, rather, so that you 
will understand that the obligation forced upon me by this assign- 
ment of thinking through where we have been, where we are going, 
how we might have done it better, and what we have learned, is not 
unwelcome. We are so busy in our rush of everyday affairs that often- 
times our jobs run us and we do not force ourselves to take time out 
to think about what we have done and what we should do. 

As a matter of fact I am not as well qualified as some others 
might be to speak on this subject. My experience with the War Emer- 
gency School Construction Program is limited to Michigan and the 
other three states mentioned above. Others, including Mr. Moore, had 
experience in more states than I did and could no doubt do a much 
better job. You must take what I have to say with the above limita- 
tions and, if some of my statements are inaccurate for the country as 
a whole or for a particular locality, I shall welcome correction. 

I believe the best way to get at the subject is to describe as 
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briefly as possible, but rather completely, the Emergency Construc- 
tion Program from its start, and then later to try to draw some 
conclusions from our experience with the program. I realize this may 
be an old story to some of you, and perhaps boring to others, but I 
see no other way of getting on a common ground for purposes of 
later discussion. I shall not quote statistics and shall attempt no docu- 
mentation, but will rather try to give a narrative account. 

When the defense program was first inaugurated, you will re- 
member that we were just emerging from the great depression. In- 
dustrial stagnation gave way almost overnight to an industrial boom. 
Gigantic defense plants were announced and construction was started. 
Tremendous expansion of military establishments took place. In Mich- 
igan the Chrysler Tank Plant and the Hudson Naval Ordnance Plant 
were constructed in a matter of weeks in an area that had been on 
the fringe of the outward movement from Detroit. The Willow Run 
Bomber Plant was constructed near Ypsilanti about 20 miles from the 
center of Detroit. In Indiana you know the story better than I. 
The Charlestown plants and the Kingsbury Ordnance Plant were con- 
structed covering miles and miles of what had been farm land and 
employing thousands of workers in construction and later in operation. 
Such developments occurred to a greater or less degree all over the 
United States. 

These developments brought about a tremendous shift of popu- 
lation and the effects of these migrations and the need for expanded 
community facilities to care for them were soon apparent. Early in 
1941, the United States Commissioner of Education called for infor- 
mation from the states as to needs for school buildings in these 
areas. Our State Department made such a survey for Michigan. The 
School of Education of the University, in cooperation with the State 
Department of Education in Indiana, made such a survey for Indiana. 

As a result of such information reaching Congress, the Com- 
munity Facilities Bill was passed as a section of the Lanham Act. 

The Lanham Act, or rather the section of the Lanham Act we 
are talking about, provided that when an influx of population in an 
area, due to the defense program, made existing facilities inade- 
quate to care for the expanded population, and when the community 
was unable to provide them itself, the administrator of the Federal 
Works Agency could take steps to provide them. 

At that time the Federal Works Agency (FWA) consisted of 
several divisions. First the PWA. New PWA applications had not 
been accepted for some time but its skeleton organization still ex- 
isted to complete such projects as the Chicago subway. You will re- 
member that during the early days of the depression the PWA built 
many school buildings, on a matching basis, with local communities 
taking responsibility for architect and contractor. Some good school 
buildings were built under this program. 

Second, the WPA. This agency still existed as part of FWA. 

Third, the Public Buildings Administration. This part of FWA 
was primarily concerned with building and operating federal build- 
ings in Washington and elsewhere. The FWA also contained the 
Public Roads Administration and other subagencies, I believe. 
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After the passage of the Lanham Act, a new agency called De- 
fense Public Works was set up and into it were transferred the PWA 
personnel. The purpose of DPW was to get some badly needed build- 
ings built in a hurry. But the personnel was largely PWA, schooled 
in PWA procedure. This procedure was far from rapid. It involved 
extended engineering, legal, and financial studies both in the regional 
offices of FWA and again in the Washington office. Furthermore, 
th PWA (now DPW) was used to build buildings which were sub- 
stantial and permanent. The idea of large numbers of temporary 
structures, mass-produced and shipped where needed, as proposed by 
Henry Alves of the United States Office of Education, did not get 
much consideration. 

What was the relationship of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion to this program? Although the United States Office had been 
active and foresighted in determining needs for school buildings, and 
had even employed a few field representatives in the pre-Lanham 
Act days without really knowing just how it was going to get the 
money to pay them, the United States Office of Education was not 
mentioned in any way in the Lanham Act. The Federal Works Ad- 
ministration had the sole responsibility of determining need and war 
connection. After considerable negotiation, however, a Presidential di- 
rective made necessary a certification of necessity by the technical 
agencies involved, such as the United States Office of Education for 
schools, the United States Public Health Service for hospitals, etc., 
before Presidential approval of an application could be obtained. 

Furthermore, the United States Office of Education had no funds 
with which to employ personnel to survey needs and make reports 
and recommendations on which certificates of necessity could be 
written. What actually happened was that the FWA gave the Fed- 
eral Security Agency (of which the United States Office of Educa- 
tion is a part) funds from the Lanham Act so that it could have an 
adequate staff. 

The United States Office then employed senior specialists on 
school facilities with one or more assigned to each region of the 
Federal Security Agency. The senior specialists were assigned to, 
and were part of the Staff of the Office of Defense, Health, and 
Welfare Services, but were primarily responsible to H. F. Alves, 
Senior Specialist in State School Administration in the United States 
Office of Education. Senior specialists were instructed to work closely 
and cooperatively with the State Superintendents of Public Instruc- 
tion in their states. The state superintendents were requested to 
assign a staff member (preferably the one in charge of school build- 
ings) to work and travel with the senior specialist. 

There was considerable variation in the extent to which it was 
possible for state departments to work closely and cooperatively with 
the senior specialist. This was caused by several factors, among 
which were: 

a. The existence or absence of a School Building Division in 

the state office, and the effectiveness of that division where 
it existed. 
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The degree of confidence which the state office had in the 
United States Office of Education and in the federal admin- 
istration as a whole. 

The lack of funds in budgets of state departments to permit 
assignment of a person to work with the senior specialist. 
A scheme was worked out so that Lanham Act funds could 
be used for such a purpose. In some states they worked out 
well; in others, for one reason or another, it did more harm 
than good. Also most, if not all, state departments, are de- 
cidedly understaffed, and each person was so loaded down with 
regular responsibilities that he had little or no time to spend 
on a new development—no matter how great an emergency 
it might be. 


How did one proceed to get a building? Briefly the steps were 
as follows: 


1. 


An application was filed with the Federal Works Agency. 
This application (9 copies) was very similar in form to the 
old PWA application forms and required extensive legal, fi- 
nancial, and engineering information. The services of an arch- 
itect and a lawyer were practically required. 

In the early days of the Lanham Act, before war had 
been declared, many schoolmen and other public officials 
considered it as another form of PWA or WPA—an oppor- 
tunity to get something they had long awaited but could not 
build with local funds—a gymnasium, an auditorium, a new 
teacher college building, etc. Often the defense connection was 
extremely tenuous, to say the least. Therefore the applica- 
tion had to be rejected in toto or modified radically—and the 
labor of filling out the application and the fund paid the 
architect were lost. This was partly the fault of DPW, as 
local resident engineer offices were established and these en- 
gineers themselves were not thoroughly informed as to the 
requirements for qualification under the terms of the act. 
Sometimes local units of government were encouraged to 
apply when there was little chance of the applications being 
approved. 

The next step was a study of the case by the senior special- 
ist in cooperation with the State Department of Education 
and local authorities. Such a study included evidence of war 
connection, normal capacity of present buildings, present en- 
rollment, expected increase in enrollment, financial ability, 
availability of other usable facilities in the district or in 
neighboring districts. 

Soon after the senior specialists were employed—as soon as 
they were able to “catch up” on existing applications—steps 
one and two were reversed. It was possible for the special- 
ist to visit areas where he knew there were problems or 
where he knew problems would develop, and to study the needs 
with the local authorities and then advise as to whether or 
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not an application was warranted and, if so, what should be 
applied for. 

4, The senior specialist then made a report and recommenda- 
tions to the United States Office of Education. Copies of the 
report went to the State Department of Education, the FWA 
regional offices, the regional office of FSA, and sometimes 
to the applicant. ODHWS then recommended to Regional FWA 
and the United States Office certified the need to Wash- 
ington FWA. Concurrently the application was being studied 
by regional FWA and then forwarded to Washington FWA 
where it received further study. Presidential approval was 
finally recommended by FWA and, when received, construc- 
tion was started. A few buildings were started and almost 
completed before Pearl Harbor. 


With the declaration of war, the expansion of the defense pro- 
gram, and the developing shortage of critical materials, it became 
more and more difficult to obtain approval of an application. More 
and more agencies had to give the project their blessing before it 
could be approved. These agencies included the War Production Board, 
the Army, Navy, Maritime Commission, a Critical Areas Committee, 
the War Manpower Commission, the Budget Bureau, the WPA, the 
FHA, the FPHA, and others at various stages. Such long delays 
occurred that resurveys and resurveys of resurveys were required. 
Resurveys were made not only by the senior specialists, but by re- 
presentatives of several other agencies, all calling for more infor- 
mation, much of which had already been submitted. Each represent- 
ative, of course, considered himself as the important one and gave 
advice which often conflicted with the advice of the other represent- 
atives. The school official spent much of his time with the “‘so-and- 
so’s from Washington” and became justifiably disgusted with the 
whole affair. 

This became especially serious in some communities where the 
trouble was caused by the building of large numbers of war housing 
units by the federal government. In many such communities the 
local people took the attitude, “Why doesn’t the federal government 
leave us alone and let us run our school as usual for our own kids.” 
“Let the federal government build and operate its own schools for 
the people (hillbillies) it has brought in here.” The weaknesses of 
this position are of course quite apparent, yet we can all understand 
how it could develop. 

Finally the FWA and the WPB, but not the United States Office 
of Education, agreed that 200 per cent capacity should be required 
of existing buildings before new buildings could be built, and more 
restudies were made on this basis. A large number of projects were 
cancelled as a result of this order. This criterion is still in effect 
officially, but in actual practice has been modified considerably. 

As a result of this delay and the changing of FWA adminis- 
trative personnel (the WPA was being “liquidated”), the FWA more 
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and more took the attitude that it would take entire responsibility 
for the program and would not require or welcome recommendation 
and certification from the United States Office of Education. Con- 
sequently, about a year ago funds to pay the senior specialists were 
withdrawn and the United States Office was left out of the picture. 
I believe this move has tremendous significance in terms of admin- 
istration of postwar federal help. I’ll expand on this later. 

In justice to FWA, I must state that in recent months pro- 
cedures have been simplified and the processing of applications expedited. 
Understandings have been reached with WPB and other agencies so 
that long delays do not occur. In my state, the FWA state engi- 
neer’s office works very closely with our office and will not act fav- 
orably on an application without our O.K. The critical materials sit- 
uation has eased up and we are now getting approvals of buildings 
of pretty fair construction. 

Now, what contribution has all this made to the planning and 
construction of postwar buildings? What have we learned which can 
be of use to us in the postwar program? Many things that I shall 
say now are not new. They have perhaps received new emphasis as 
a result of our experience. 

First, I believe that experiences with PWA, WPA, and lastly FWA, 
have taught us something about federal aid for school buildings, and 
how it should be administered. Federal aid for school buildings should 
be granted only after study of needs by regularly constituted educa- 
tional authorities and certification by those authorities. By regularly 
constituted educational authorities I mean state departments of edu- 
cation and the United States Office of Education. There should be 
little or no pre-application contact between the Federal Construction 
Agency and the local school unit. Agreement should be reached as 
to the needs before application is made. There is no objection to a 
Federal Construction Agency sharing in the building of buildings, 
but educational matters should be decided by educational agencies. 
Let me give you some examples of reasons for this. 

In one township in Michigan in a rural area there are three small 
towns. Each one of these towns used to operate a 12-grade high 
school. The largest unit had a high school population of not over 
80. The others were smaller. For some time we had been trying to 
persuade these schools, without success, that they ought to get to- 
gether and run one good high school rather than three submarginal 
ones. During the PWA-WPA days direct contacts by these schools 
with the federal agencies resulted in each school getting a federal 
grant for an addition of some sort, an addition which effectively 
froze the existing organization for some time to come, 

In the Warren Township area just south of Detroit, where the 
Chrysler Tank Plant and Hudson Naval Ordnance Plant are located, 
we have a hodgepodge of school district organization. These districts 
a comparatively few years ago were “primary” school districts, oper- 
ating one-room rural schools, with three-member boards of education. 
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The district lines were badly gerrymandered, leading to some ri- 
diculous situations. During recent years, the area has been filled up 
with low-cost housing. The construction of the war plants acceler- 
ated this movement. Even before the influx, some of these schools 
were on half-day sessions. Two of the districts were operating 12- 
grade high schools. A third operated overcrowded elementary schools 
with a problem of finding high schools for the pupils to attend. We 
proposed at the start of the Lanham Act program that these three 
districts unite and build, with federal help, a complete adequate high 
school plant for the area, thereby solving the high school problems 
and relieving present buildings for elementary school purposes. If 
we all could have a clearly defined policy to work on, I believe such 
a reorganization could have been effected, and we would now have 
a sound program there. The United States Office representative 
saw the problem and was cooperative to the greatest degree possible. 
The FWA tried to cooperate, but felt, perhaps rightly, that its job 
was to provide needed space and not to pull our chestnuts out of the 
fire. Lack of a unified approach, plus the need for haste, plus local 
jealousies killed the idea, and we still have a bad situation as far as 
high school is concerned, although some partial relief has been found 
for the elementary schools by construction of needed grade school 
buildings. 

Other examples could be given. The point is, that a program 
of federal aid for school buildings should be so administered that it 
will encourage sound long-time planning, sound district organization, 
sound finance, and will result in better educational programs. Many 
states still have the small district organization. Michigan has 6,274 
of them, Illinois about 11,000. If we are ever going to have equal- 
ization of educational opportunity and equalization of educational sup- 
port, we must have reorganization, preferably on a community area 
basis. 

The small high school problem exists in all states. A high school 
is more than some added grades and added academic classes. It 
takes both sufficient population and sufficient valuation to make 
possible a real, complete, broad, high school program. We must 
encourage the development of sound high schools and encourage the 
closing of submarginal high schools, unless isolation or some similar 
factor makes their operation essential. 

A soundly conceived and administered program of federal aid for 
school buildings can help to bring this about. A repetition of former 
practices can freeze existing inequities and insufficiencies and delay real 
progress for years. The attitude of the FWA in edging the United 
States Office out of the picture is not an encouraging sign. The way 
the FWA state office in Michigan is working with us at present is 
encouraging. But this is important enough so it should not be left 
to chance relationships. There must be a careful plan and a clear 
statement of policy. 
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Make no mistake about it, if and when federal aid for buildings 
comes after the war, it will be part of a general public works program. 
It will come because there is unemployment and it will be designed 
primarily to relieve unemployment in a hurry. It will be another 
emergency program. We will all have to “hurry to get in on it be- 
fore the money is spent.” There won’t be time to fuss with ultimate 
plant planning and district reorganization. This is the way it will 
be if we don’t plan carefully now on a national, state, and local 
basis. 

The forces of education must have a strong, united voice. We 
don’t have it now, and never have had it. There will always be dis- 
agreements about some things, of course. But there ought to be 
some general basic policies and objectives we can all agree on and 
all work toward. Unless we do, the voice of education in the halls 
of Congress will continue to grow weaker rather than stronger. 

We must have a stronger United States Office of Education, re- 
organized to cope effectively with existing problems. The United 
States Office should be strong in leadership, strong in stimulation, 
strong in cooperation with the states, strong in research, but not 
strong in the regulatory sense. We do not want a national system 
of education, but we need badly a national educational policy and 
program. The office needs adequate leadership, an adequate budget, 
and adequate personnel. We can have this if we want it. The state 
superintendents are a powerful group and can give effective support 
for a better United States Office. Their organized leadership is 
already being felt. 

The United States Office should include a strong and active 
school plant division. It should be adequately financed and staffed. 
It should be organized as a service agency on school plant problems. 
It should have a budget so that trained field representatives could 
be employed, not to interfere with state or local programs, but to be 
available on call from states to help in their state-wide school plant 
studies and programs. It should now be developing, cooperatively 
with the states, policies and plans for the school construction pro- 
gram that must take place after the war. 

So much for the federal level. Certainly our experiences with 
PWA, with WPA, and more recently with FWA have demonstrated 
the need for a strong school plant division in each state department 
of education. Among the functions of such a division should be: 


a. To assist local school districts or corporations in making 
school plant studies and surveys leading to the development 
of an ultimate school building plan in the district. 

b. To assist local districts in the educational planning of school 
buildings. 

ec. To assist local districts in the remodeling and moderniza- 
tion of existing buildings in order that they may serve as 
a better tool for the changing and developing community 
educational programs and in order that they may be better 
utilized. 
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d. To keep adequate records regarding existing buildings, their 
date of construction, the kind of construction, the facilities 
included, their cost, the name of the architect, the name of 
the contractor, etc. 

e. To assist local districts in matters of custodial services and 
in problems of the operation and maintenance of these build- 
ings. 

f. To approve plans and specifications for new construction. This 
need not be done primarily on a regulatory basis, but rather 
on a service basis, with a large part of the services given 
in the development of preliminary plans. A guide, code, or 
manual for planning school buildings should be formulated, 
preferably not statutory. Under this function the school plant 
office should serve to stimulate and encourage better design 
rather than to freeze existing design. In none of these func- 
tions should the school plant office consider itself as parallel- 
ing or supplanting the services of the architect. The school 
plant office should be interested primarily in educational de- 
signing, not in engineering. 

g. Never to consider itself as a self-sufficient, walled-off, part 
of the department. This would be fatal. It must work co- 
operatively with the division of instruction, the division of 
finance, and the division having to do with reorganization. 
Certainly we cannot intelligently plan a building apart from 
the educational program which is to be operated therein. Form 
must follow function.~- The building must be designed from the 
inside out. No building can be intelligently planned without 
knowing the financial ability of the district. No building pro- 
gram can be developed without consideration of the pos- 
sible effects of school district reorganization of the area. 
Also, for obvious reasons, the school plant division should 
have strong cooperative working relations with the State 
Health Department and the State Fire Marshal. 


In working with school officials at the local level on the war 
emergency construction program, we have had many interesting ex- 
periences and many problems. From them, perhaps, some conclu- 
sions can be drawn which may be of some help in considering post- 
war planning and construction. Again, there is nothing new about 
these conclusions, but our experience has certainly emphasized them 
again. 

I think the outstanding difficulty was in the inflexibility of 
district boundaries, the legal barrier to getting something done which 
is admitted by all to be the sensible thing to do. Legislatures seem 
to have gone out of their way to make it difficult to change district 
boundaries or easily transfer students. Perhaps this is as it should 
be. I would be the last one to advocate that district boundaries be 
changed at the whim of some federal or state official. And yet, 
the movements of population, the fanning out of city population into 
outlying areas, certainly make changes desirable. Attention ought 
to be given to easier ways of making such changes when it is appar- 
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ent that they will result in improved education for all. Perhaps in 
considering the rights of the people, we have thought of people in 
terms of groups that are too small, groups that may have special 
interests which do not always coincide with the welfare of children. 
After all, these boundaries were originally made to facilitate edu- 
cation for children rather than to prevent it. 

There was brought to our attention forcibly, time and again, the 
need for continuing surveys of building needs, and an ultimate school 
plant program for each community area. Communities which had 
done this, wholly or in part, were well prepared to state what they 
needed, why they needed it, and where they needed it. What they 
eventually received, although it may have been less than what was 
desired, still fitted into the total school building plan for that com- 
munity. 

The need for advance site selection was continually brought to 
our attention. The inadequacies of present school sites were a con- 
tinually hampering factor. When we enlarge a building on an inade- 
quate site we cut down the amount of available playground space 
and increase the load on the space at the same time. It always seems 
too late to do anything about school sites. But it is never too late to 
begin to convince our boards of education of the need for better 
sites and better site planning. The development of an_ ultimate 
school plant program will certainly indicate something about future 
site needs. Buildings cost a lot of money and last a long time. The 
mistakes we make are permanent ones. Let’s not hamper an educa- 
tional program for 50 years by compromising on sites at the start. 

Expansibility and flexibility have long been emphasized in school 
construction. The wisdom of such practices was continually em- 
phasized. Often the sensible thing to do was to expand an existing 
building to take care of increased population, yet it could not be 
done because of lack of foresight in the original design. Often conver- 
sion of facilities from high school use to elementary school use was in- 
dicated, yet poor design made this difficult. In many cases we tried to 
suggest that emergency buildings be so planned that they could easily 
be converted to other kinds of use after the war. The FWA was 
usually quite cooperative in this respect, yet sometimes the critical 
materials situation made this difficult. 

Another fact that continually bothered us was the permanence 
and immovability of school buildings. For example, in the city of 
Detroit we have overcrowded high schools and elementary schools 
on the edges of the city, with many vacant rooms in the older cen- 
tral part of the city. This is also true in Chicago and, I suppose, 
it is true of many other larger cities. The mobility of population 
seems to be increasing rather than decreasing. People pack up and 
move much more than they used to. Thousands of people are living 
in trailers (if you can call it living). What does this imply for the 
future construction of schools? Will we, in the not too distant future 
be designing demountable school buildings as well as prefabricated, 
demountable houses? Schools will have to be where the people are. 
If the people move easily, will it be possible to design schools that 
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can be moved easily? Perhaps later speakers on this program may 
have some answer to this. 

What kinds of buildings were built during the War Emergency 
Program? This cannot be answered generally. The answer varies 
according to the part of the country, the nature of the development 
for which the building was built, the critical materials situation at 
the time the. building was designed and built, and other factors. In 
general, I think all concerned tried to avoid building ghost buildings. 
In temporary housing developments, the buildings were more or less 
temporary. In permanent situations, good permanent additions were 
built, especielly in the early part of the program. Later in the 
program, when materials were most critical, many undesirable sub- 
stitutions had to be made. For example, the buildings at Willow Run 
have cement floors in corridors and in most classrooms. Some of the 
partitions are of fibreboard. The walls are of cinder block. The ceil- 
ings are of wood with beams exposed. The heating and ventilating 
is by forced hot air with corridors serving as return ducts to the fan 
room. This is inefficient, expensive to operate, does not heat each 
room evenly, and is noisy in places, yet it was all that could be 
obtained at the time the building was designed and built. 

And yet the Willow Run buildings “have something,” I believe. 
The clerestory lighting arrangement gives a more even distribution 
of light in the classroom. The total appearance of the building, while 
quite unconventional, is, I believe, friendly to children. The architect 
used considerable imagination in his treatment of the materials avail- 
able. Teachers in these buildings have said that they like the class- 
rooms better than others they have taught in in more conventional 
buildings. 

The Carver School, a one-story cinder block structure in a col- 
ored housing development near Detroit, although it has some of the 
undesirable features of the Willow Run buildings, also has something. 
It is simple, of inexpensive materials, and certainly not ornate. Yet 
it is friendly. It fits the landscape; it is usable. 

We have, perhaps, learned from these and other buildings built 
during these strenuous times that usable school buildings can be 
built of cheaper materials. George Schultz, the school building man 
for the Detroit Board of Education, has stated that they will con- 
tinue to use bare cinder blocks for upper classroom walls. When 
painted a light color, they do not absorb too much light, and do have 
desirable acoustical properties. 

Some of the emergency construction will undoubtedly have to be 
discarded at an early date. But much of the construction that I have 
seen will, with postwar finishing, continue to serve its purpose well. 
Heating and ventilating will have to be improved in many of the 
buildings; wardrobes or lockers will have to be installed rather than 
wall hooks; face brick exterior may be needed in some cases; and 
some additional cabinet work may be needed. Some of the buildings 
were designed so that they can take a second story later without 
major changes in the lower story. 
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I think the greatest fault in the planning of these buildings 
was that they were planned in too much of a hurry and by others 
than the ones who were going to use them. It just had to be this 
way in this program. It does not have to be this way in postwar 
planning. Now is our opportunity to plan buildings the way they 
ought to be planned. Certainly techniques should be developed so that 
the teachers, the janitors and yes, even the children, have a real 
opportunity to contribute ideas about this place where they are going 
to live and learn together. We haven’t done this much up to the 
present. Too often we have had to be in too much of a hurry 
to replace a building destroyed by fire or to take care of a sudden 
influx of population. I believe better buildings can be built if we 
can get true cooperative planning by all those who are to use the 
building. How much better an architect can serve in designing a 
building to implement an educational program if he has an oppor- 
tunity really to know what is wanted and why it is wanted. 

This is much more difficult than just building some more class- 
rooms. It will take more time and more thinking, more discussion, 
more meetings and conferences, more disagreements and more argu- 
ments, but if it is really done well it will result in some really fine 
school buildings. These buildings will not be modern or different 
for the sake of being modern or different but, rather, to serve their 
main purpose, that of implementing a changing, improving, commun- 
ity school program. They will be designed from the inside out. They 
will be beautiful because they are useful and because they fit chil- 
dren. Now is not too early to plan them. 








Changing Standards in School Building Construction 
to Meet the Changing Educational Program 
by 
JOHN W. LEwIs 


To speak with any authority on “Changing Standards in School 
Building Construction to Meet the Changing Educational Program” 
a person would first have to qualify as a major prophet. I make no 
such claim. The adjustments of building standards would be a com- 
paratively simple process if someone could predict just what changes 
will take place in the educational program. Such predictions must be 
made not for a two-, five-, or even a ten-year period, for the buildings 
to be erected are to serve that program possibly for 50 or 75 years. 

There are two possible methods of reducing, to some degree, the 
length of time for which such predictions, or guesses, have to be made. 
The first method would be to build schools of cheaper construction 
with a life expectancy of 25 to 30 years, with the idea of replacing 
them at that time with buildings designed to fit the educational pro- 
gram then existing. Unfortunately, it is impossible to build a building 
on the principle of the one-hoss shay, serviceable to the day of final 
collapse. In general, a building designed for 25 years will, with proper 
maintenance, be good for 50 years. Perhaps the development of 
materials will provide us a means of building such a structure at a 
sufficient saving to justify this procedure, but at the present time the 
difference in cost between a permanent structure and a “permanent 
temporary” structure is not great enough to justify the extra main- 
tenance costs. 

The second method is to design a structure of maximum flex- 
ibility to simplify the problem of alteration to adjust to the changes 
as they come. The amount of such adaptation is limited, but the 
avoidance of weight-bearing wall partitions and the efficient planning 
for extensions should permit some change in room sizes and the ad- 
dition of missing facilities. 

The setting of any standards has both elements of strength and 
points of weakness and danger. Certain minimums required for util- 
ility, health, sanitation, and safety are essential. The danger lies in the 
gradual acceptance of these minimum requirements as the ultimate 
to be achieved. If, for example, we set a minimum standard of 18 
square feet per pupil, the architect who meets such a standard is sat- 
isfied that he has met requirements even though the resulting classroom 
is entirely too small for the educational program to be conducted in it. 
While certain minimums must be required, standards in the form of 
guiding principles which are suggestive and stimulating rather than 
compulsory and restrictive will, in general, achieve better functional 
planning and design. The architect whose horizon is bounded by a 
set of rigid standards will not produce as good a building as one 
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whose attention is directed primarily to the educational program which 
the building is designed to serve. 

Designing buildings to fit an educational program partakes of 
the nature of a tailor-made suit. The tailor who makes a suit for 
an individual customer he has not seen, and whose detailed measure- 
ments he does not have and cannot get, would have a most difficult job. 
If he knew the height and weight of the individual and a few other 
characteristics, he might on the basis of experience create a suit 
which would have a reasonable probability of fitting. Similarly, we 
must attempt to project, from the few things we do know, the char- 
acteristics of the educational program for which we must design. 

We start with the presumption that the educational program will 
be shaped to the pattern of the social, economic, and political order 
which it, in turn, is to serve. What is that probable pattern for the 
next two generations? 

We may expect a great period of technological advance. While 
the rosy dreams of the advertising men have outdistanced their en- 
gineering departments, it is only reasonable to suppose that vast im- 
provements will be made affecting almost every phase of life. The 
application of these new scientific discoveries will be translated into 
more efficient methods of production. What we have achieved thus 
far in the war indicates that if we are properly organized, we already 
have a technology sufficiently developed to produce all we can pos- 
sibly use for a standard of living much higher than we now enjoy. 
Further technological advance should shower us with an even greater 
avalanche of the best things that our imaginations can create. Im- 
proved production methods will bring a further reduction in the hours 
of work required to produce what we need or can use. This will 
give us much more leisure time which may become a curse as well 
as a blessing. 

Our scientific progress will give us better tools and equipment 
to further the educational process. In addition to sound motion pic- 
tures which we have had but have used so poorly, we will have tele- 
vision. As a matter fact, television was ready before the war, awaiting 
only the development of the commercialization of programs. The 
development of electronic microscopes and better means of projection 
are but two of the many items of interest to the educational program. 

One significant development which has been characteristic of 
the past 25 years, but which has been given new impetus during the 
war, has been the de-skilling of various operations of production. Jobs 
that formerly required skill of a highly trained machinist have been 
broken down and taken over by machine operators who learn their 
work in a matter of days or even hours. Even tasks heretofore as- 
signed to highly trained engineers have, during the war, been taken 
over by those trained to do a narrow segment of the work. Un- 
doubtedly this procedure will be continued and extended in the postwar 
years. 

Along with our scientific advance there will be a greater accu- 
mulation of knowledge with which our pupils must become familiar 
and to which they must become adjusted. The world in which we 
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live will become much more complex and we will have a greater 
technical heritage for education to pass along to the coming genera- 
tion. 

One question to be considered will be the number of workers 
needing to be trained for the various occupations. If we set our 
sights on the thirties we might conclude that we are already train- 
ing a surplus for all occupations, from that of the common laborer 
to the highest trained engineer. If we judge on the basis of present 
employment, we have a shortage in all fields. While we may, for 
a time, go through a period of surplus manpower, the nation cannot 
exist half employed and half idle. Our programs should be based 
upon the assumption of reasonably full employment which will ulti- 
mately be achieved. 

Along with these economic changes will undoubtedly come social 
changes as well. Submerged and economically underprivileged groups 
will gradually work towards a position of greater equalization of 
opportunity. Improved economic conditions will release new poten- 
tialities in vast segments of our population. Improved standards of 
health and sanitation will further this process. There will emerge 
the realization that maximum prosperity and well-being can be achieved 
only as it is based on the welfare of all groups Any system based 
on the welfare of only part of us carries within it the seeds of its 
own decay. 

Politically, the coming period will make increasing demands on 
the civic intelligence of our electorate. As our economic and social 
problems become even more complex, the present trend toward gov- 
ernmental participation and control will be accentuated. The test of 
our democracy will be how rapidly and how well it can develop the 
techniques of efficient governmental administration. Intelligence and 
flexibility of mind, the ability and willingness to adjust to new con- 
ditions, will determine our survival under democratic institutions in 
a tense period of rapid change. 

If these sketchy generalizations give a part of the pattern of 
the years ahead, what are their implications for the educational pro- 
gram and for the buildings to house that program? 

One fact which emerges clearly is that our program and facilities 
must, to an increasing degree, be planned for adults as well as chil- 
dren. Time will not wait for the children now in schools to become 
voters who will push the oldsters off the stage of control. We must 
engage in a retraining program for adults to make up for the short- 
comings in our previous educational program. This retraining will be 
not only vocational to adjust to changes in industry, but social, eco- 
nomic, and political as well. Gone are the days when we will be 
content to use our building 30 hours a week and 40 weeks a year. 
Our facilities must be designed for greater multiple use. 

The program of adult education based upon the pattern of a 
day-school program transferred to evening hours will serve some of 
the younger groups whose education has been interrupted. This con- 
ception of adult education, however, must give way to a broader 
program, much more informal in scope and method. Lectures, forums, 
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and short course study groups become a first addition to be followed 
closely by dramatic, musical, artistic, hobby, recreational, and social 
interests. Such a well-rounded program will not aim to occupy all 
the leisure time which we will have in increasing measure, but should 
prepare for much richer use of leisure time spent outside the walls 
of a school building. 

Obviously, a building consisting of standard classrooms would be 
able to serve only a small part of such a program. How then should 
the required facilities be designed? The first principle of such plan- 
ning should be the segregation of many of these facilities in a section 
of the building complete with all facilities such as adequate exits, 
toilets, and segregated heating, which will permit separating this 
section from the rest of the school plant. 

What should be included in this community-use section? One 
of the first units should be the auditorium. In many school systems, 
because of limited funds, this has been designed as a combination 
auditorium-gymnasium. This hybrid has not been of maximum utility. 

The problem of setting up, taking down, and storing chairs has 
greatly interfered with the flexibility of its use. Too often its after- 
school use for basketball by a dozen persons has conflicted with its 
use for auditorium or other purposes by a much larger group. The 
program of community use as well as use for day schools demands 
that wherever possible a separate auditorium and gymnasium be 
designed. 

In the planning of auditoriums, the greatest weaknesses have 
been, first, that the capacity of many auditoriums has been too large, 
and second, stages and stage equipment have not been designed for 
efficient use. While a school system may well afford one large cen- 
trally located auditorium for large community meetings, it cannot 
afford a number of them for the comparatively few times they are 
used. New York City has only one or two legitimate theaters with 
a seating capacity of over one thousand. As auditoriums increase 
their capacity beyond six or seven hundred, it becomes increasingly 
difficult for any dramatic group, much less children, to project itself 
beyond the footlights. An auditorium seating as few as three hun- 
dred, if limited because of finance, is greatly to be preferred to a 
combination auditorium-gymnasium. It may be noted parenthetically 
that the importance of the drama as a means of development and 
self-realization of children is likely to receive increasing attention in 
the years ahead. For such use a small auditorium has many ad- 
vantages. 

The designing of the stage has too often been conditioned by 
its yearly use for commencements. The proscenium has been made 
much too wide in order that all the pretty girl graduates may be 
seen, forgetting that a proscenium opening of 32 to 34 feet is ade- 
quate for professional stage companies. A complete gridiron and fly 
loft are not required for the average school auditorium, even if it 
has extensive use by dramatic groups. Adequate provision must be 
made for the efficient storage, handling, and quick changing of scen- 
ery. In general, a space equal to one half the proscenium opening 
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should be left free on each side of the stage, in addition to space 
allotted for permanent storage of scenery and stage properties. Ade- 
quate planning for stage rigging, dressing room space, proper light- 
ing, audio-visual aids, and provisions for darkening the auditorium 
are presupposed. 

The gymnasium, or, in the case of the larger secondary schools, 
the gymnasiums are also housed in the segregated section of the 
building. Folding gym stands have in the past few years been re- 
placing unsatisfactory galleries for spectators. Improvement in hard- 
ware has now given us satisfactory folding partitions in order that 
two gymnasiums may be thrown together for the larger competitive 
events. Present practice of providing one dressing locker for each 
six or seven compartment lockers makes unnecessary the provision of 
additional dressing lockers for adults. Duplication of compartment 
lockers for a large adult program would be expensive and unnecessary, 
since the adults could be required to carry back and forth any change 
of clothing required. Since the gymnasium will be used for dancing, 
provision for checking wraps should be made which would also serve 
those using the auditorium. 

The music room logically falls within the group of facilities to 
be segregated for community use. Provision for storage of musical 
instruments should not be overlooked. Instrumental practice rooms 
are a valuable adjunct to any facilities for music. 

The cafeteria, which may be required for serving dinners or 
banquets, also fits into the multiple-use pattern. The foyer outside 
the cafeteria, auditorium, and gymnasium may on occasion serve as 
an additional game room, and should be designed for maximum util- 
ity in connection with all social events which may be held. 

The addition of one or more shop or craft rooms in the unit 
will serve a multitude of purposes. If located near the auditorium 
stage, such a room serves as the room for construction of stage 
scenery. Arts and crafts will find a large place in an adult pro- 
gram. One large city has developed a very interesting program by 
providing facilities where persons may come and work on their hob- 
bies. It may be construction of furniture; it may be working out 
in wood and steel a new gadget or a model of an invention; it may be 
an urge towards painting, craftwork, or sculpture. Multiple-use craft 
rooms have already demonstrated the value of their inclusion. 

Some communities have found use for another type of room, 
directly accessible to the public, which will serve many purposes and 
which may be used even if no other part of the building is open. 
It may serve as a polling place, a committee meeting room, or, during 
the war, as a ration board or draft board office. In some buildings 
the bicycle room—too often neglected—can be made to do double duty 
for some of these occasional uses, if the bicycle racks are moved and 
hidden by screens. A separate supplementary means of heating will 
often save the operation of the central plant. 

The exact nature of the community-use program will vary with 
the need. In some places it may be more extensive than has been 
sketched, making provision for a swimming pool, community health, 
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and other services. In other communities public sentiment may not 
yet support even a minimum program because of the expense. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that service to the community is 
one potent means of creating support for all phases of the educa- 
tional program. 

We now come to a consideration of the day-school program and 
facilities. May we expect any radical change in the fundamental de- 
sign and construction of buildings? So far there have appeared no 
new materials or methods of construction which call for radical 
changes in construction. Improvements? Yes. Revolution? No. In 
these sections of the country where mild weather is the rule (and 
experimentally elsewhere) there will be a continuing movement to- 
wards one-story construction, offsetting increased costs by savings in 
fireproof construction, stairways, and wider corridors in multi-storied 
units. In such structures the old rule of unilateral lighting will go 
into the discard. Where weather permits, the outdoor classroom fol- 
lows as a logical corollary. This change in design will go hand in 
hand with the program of blending the classroom with the outdoors. 
Classrooms in such units will no longer be a box-like place of con- 
finement. Vistas through the large glass areas lead to the great 
outdoors—one step away. There will undoubtedly be a psychological 
freedom and liberation which will be of untold benefit, particularly 
in the lower grades, which those of us designing for sterner climates, 
with high heating and maintenance costs, must try to catch to some 
degree in other ways. 

The atmosphere of freedom and activity, as opposed to formalism 
and regimentation, is impossible in the barren conjested classrooms 
to which we have been accustomed. More classroom space is required 
if construction standards are to meet existing educational practice, even 
without considering the future. A poll of classroom teachers, as a 
basis of formulating new construction standards, revealed first of all 
a demand for more space. 

The second demand was for a revision of facilities provided for 
these classrooms. Provision for greater storage space, display cabi- 
nets, book and library shelving, more bulletin board space, and run- 
ning water was universally demanded as essential for a modern ele- 
mentary classroom. The architect’s ingenuity will be taxed to provide 
all these facilities within reasonable space. Wardrobes or corridor 
lockers or a combination of both are likely to replace the old cloak- 
room, giving the first start towards more space. Built-in storage in 
the corridor wall will be used in increasing measure. The extent of 
blackboards is likely to decrease but, where demanded on a side wall, 
they may well be encased in metal frames with rollers and serve as 
sliding doors covering storage space. Fixed bulletin boards may well 
be reduced in amount and bulletin boards in light aluminum frames 
may be hung over blackboards, thus providing for multiple use of 
this space. We must aim at a classroom design to fit the need for 
the particular grade or subject, and give the teacher these facilities 
needed for a modern educational program. 

Our program of health and physical education will receive a new 
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impetus after the war, particularly in view of the draft rejections 
for physical defects. Strangely enough, our showing in this draft 
appears no better that in the last war in spite of the increased 
attention to physical education in the intervening years. Two or three 
facts must be kept in mind. It may be unreasonable to expect the 
school to provide facilities for the total physical activity of its pupils 
whose outside exercise may be confined to opening and closing the 
door of the family car. Our emphasis must be shifted from spectator 
sports with participation by those already physically fit to a basis of 
much broader participation. Moreover, physical fitness it not synon- 
ymous with muscular development. Draft rejections for weak mus- 
cles were relatively small. Increased emphasis on the health aspects, 
with our physical education program, supplemented with corrective 
work and a follow-up on physical defects, will be increasingly im- 
portant. The existence of eye defects will stimulate us to increase 
our lighting intensities. Although schoolmen have not been entirely 
satisfied with the way lighting standards have been set, they will 
insist on a minimum of 12- to 15-foot candles for the ordinary class- 
room. This will be accompanied by greater variety of color in the 
classroom and some lightening of the present “school furniture brown” 
for equipment. 

Tied up with the program of health and physical education will 
be the problem of adequate school sites properly developed. Where 
possible, some natural or planted area will surround most of the build- 
ing. Provision will be made for an impervious surface for use in 
bad weather. A large area or series of large areas will be developed 
for play, keeping in mind that, if turf is to be maintained, adequate 
areas should be available to provide rotation in use. A segregated area 
for the kindergarten can be developed to serve as a “tot lot” outside 
of school hours. Standards and procedures for playground development 
to provide maximum use with minimum maintenance are already 
available. 

The development of tennis courts, volleyball courts, and a swim- 
ming pool should all be considered in light of planned community use. 
Needless to say, parking areas no longer can be neglected. 

All of these factors add up to the necessity of providing school 
sites of adequate area. 

What facilities shall we provide for vocational education? Train- 
ing for agriculture will continue to be important in agricultural 
centers. The de-skilling of many jobs will have a profound effect on 
our program. There will still be a need for trade education in the 
larger communities or in a centralized trade school to serve a number 
of communities. The emphasis, however, is likely to be shifted to 
provide a broad technical background which will serve for many oc- 
cupations. A general scientific background, supplemented with a wide 
knowledge of materials, processes, production methods, and general 
skills will constitute a good foundation on which a variety of occu- 
pations can be based. One defect revealed during war production has 
been the lack of workers with an adequate background to qualify 
as foremen and supervisors. Specialized and general shops we will 
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continue to have, but we must keep in mind that a much wider range 
of experience can be brought into the classroom through the visual 
aids such as well-prepared training films. Not every process needs 
actual physical demonstration in the classroom. 

A similar shift of emphasis has already been taking place in the 
field of home economics. Home economics no longer means merely a 
program of cooking and sewing. Increased emphasis on homemaking, 
budgeting, consumer education, and nutrition will require changes in 
our equipment layouts to provide for better multiple use, except in those 
buildings large enough to require full-time laboratory use of the space. 

We have attempted to give students practical experience in dem- 
ocratic government through student councils and various student 
organizations, particularly in the secondary schools. No provision is 
usually made for office or meeting space for the officers and com- 
mittees of these organizations. Space needed to get out the school 
paper, handle tickets, etc., is seldom provided. These activities are 
usually shifted from pillar to post. Provision of a utility room for 
these purposes will constitute a valuable addition to any secondary 
school. 

What changes may we reasonably expect through wider and 
more efficient use of audio-visual aids? Centralized radio has been 
growing in use in the educational program. Improvement in pro- 
grams and in quality of reception through frequency modulation broad- 
casting will increase its educational value. In some communities coop- 
erative effort in the establishment of an FM broadcasting service for 
exclusive educational use will add greatly to its value both for day 
schools and for adult education. It is too early to forecast the extent 
to which television may be of service to education. We may expect, 
however, before many years have passed, that it too may be another 
important string in education’s bow. It will become one more valid 
reason for at least a small auditorium in every school. 

The armed forces have brought forcibly to our attention the value 
of motion pictures in the educative process. Instead of a lecture on 
booby traps, a film is thrown on the screen. Soldiers are sent into 
the field to test their knowledge, with K.P. duty as a penalty for 
any failure to have learned its lesson well. To be sure, the armed 
forces have had unlimited funds and personnel to create the films 
specifically designed for each lesson to be taught. As cooperative 
effort develops better films, a wealth of material will be brought 
to the classroom from the four corners of the earth. 

Particularly in the field of science may we expect changes in 
method. A good film demonstrating an experiment, easily seen by 
all, may replace the demonstration by the teacher which only a few 
may clearly see. Our laboratory procedures may well be subject to 
intense scrutiny. Instead of laborious time-consuming experiments, 
we may turn to a procedure of teaching certain selected skills, such 
as the use of the microscope, the setting up of apparatus, the tech- 
nique of weighing, measuring, and some dissecting. These learned, 
may we not come to a time when the class will view on the screen 
in much clearer form the methods, procedures, and results which will 
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greatly speed up the learning process? One minor problem will be 
the extent and method of providing dark shades for our buildings. 
Those who have considered a shift to window ventilation may question 
what provision must be made if rooms are to be darkened for con- 
siderable periods. 

Many of the changes in the educational program and in educational 
method can be carried forward within the framework of our existing 
facilities if they are brought to the standard of the best current 
practice. It will be of equal importance,- therefore, in the setting of 
standards for future buildings, to make a critical evaluation of those 
standards in the light of our present program and experience. The 
teachers and principals who work in our buildings can offer a wealth 
of suggestions based on the shortcomings of our existing facilities 
in serving our present program. A survey of our maintenance ex- 
perience will prevent the repetition of many costly mistakes, which 
do not lie within the scope of this paper. A democratic pattern of 
capitalizing the experience of an entire school system, coupled with 
a vision of what education may become, will result in a vastly im- 
proved educational program and standards for the facilities which 
will make that program possible. 








Discussion of Preceding Papers 


by 
JOSEPH L. QUINN, JR. 


BoTH of the previous speakers have evidenced considerable thought 
and mature judgment in the preparation and delivery of their papers. 
Therefore, I hesitate to attempt to elucidate on any of the points that 
they have covered so well. 

Does anyone wish to ask either of the speakers questions regarding 
their papers? If not, a few comments on the Indiana situation may be 
in order, 

The administration of new schoolhouse construction in Indiana, 
because of the many ramifications involved, is different from that in 
neighboring states. These ramifications in some respects, are based 
on statutory provisions; in others, on precedent and policy; and in 
others entirely upon the ethics of the designing professions. 

All schools must be constructed in accordance with the Indiana 
Sanitary School House Law which was originally enacted in 1911, 
amended in 1913 and 1915, and finally brought up to date in 1933. At 
the present time a group of architects, engineers, contractors, and 
craftsmen, in conjunction with a committee from the Architects’ So- 
cieties, the Engineering Societies, and the Administrative Building 
Council, are preparing new rules and regulations which will materially 
simplifiy the administration of this law. The law applies particularly 
to the physical features of the buildings. To mention only a few, the 
size of rooms, height of ceilings, type of heating, ventilating, and 
sanitary facilities are covered in the law and adequate provisions will 
be made regarding these in the rules and regulations. The materials 
that will be used in the construction of the buildings will be in 
accordance with the building rules and regulations, the electrical 
rules and regulations, the plumbing rules and regulations, and the 
heating, ventilating, and air conditioning regulations of the Admin- 
istrative Building Council, which, at the present time, are in the hands 
of the printer. 

By statutory provision, the State Board of Accounts must approve 
the expenditure of all funds by elected city, county, township, and 
state officials. The State Board of Accounts mandates that before 
they will approve the expenditures of any of the various units of 
government for the construction, alteration, or repair of school buildings, 
the plans and specifications for the buildings must be approved by the 
Division of Environmental Sanitation, which is the engineering depart- 
ment of the Indiana State Board of Health, and the State Fire Marshal’s 
Office. It also requires, as well as the 1935 Engineers’ Registration 
Law, and the 1943 amendment to the Architects’ Registration Law, 
that all plans and specifications be certified by either an architect or 
an engineer registered in the State of Indiana. This is a decided ad- 
vantage to the procedure in Indiana and eliminates the possibility 
of unqualified individuals attempting to construct buildings which are 
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not equal to the standards and which may prove disastrous to the 
peoples who will later occupy them. 

Originally the State of Indiana had a so-called Inspector-Architect. 
His title was later changed voluntarily to that of State Architect, and 
he received funds from the Indiana State Board of Health, the State 
Board of Accounts, the Department of Public Safety, the State Fire 
Marshal, and the Governor. It was the theory that one office should 
receive all the plans and specifications and issue approvals accordingly. 
Many were dissatisfied with the policies and procedures of this office 
and it was later abandoned after some six or seven years of usage. 

Professional men do not feel that any of the state agencies should 
enter the designing field as they do in other states. They feel that 
the design of buildings and other structures should be left to the 
ingenuity of architects and engineers who are following this profes- 
sion as a livelihood. It must be admitted that their reasoning is sound 
because, in this day of specialists, men who give their whole life to 
the design of some particular type of structure are more apt to produce 
the best in that field of construction. 

The state agencies that review the plans and specifications act 
merely as a clearinghouse and checking agency to see that the de- 
signs do not violate the existing statutes and are not grossly in error 
with standard design or practice. 

It has often been said that our neighboring state to the south 
considers a good argument as the basis for the making of a good 
horse race. In the past, our schoothouse construction as advocated by 
the designers has not always been in accord with the practical aspects 
advocated by the schoolmen. However, it is assumed in administering 
this program that these differences of opinion, when “ironed out” in 
final committee work and concurred in by both educators and designers, 
will culminate in rules and regulations covering the design, construction, 
alteration, and repair of public and parochial schools and undoubtedly 
will lead to better schoolhouses in the State of Indiana. 








Trends in Population and Public School Enrollment 
and Some of Their Economic and Educational 
Implications 
by 
T. C. Hoty 


Population estimates for the United States. The following table 
shows the population estimates for the United States by five-year 
periods from 1935 to 1980, together with the age distribution of those 
estimates as made by Warren S. Thompson and P. K. Whelpton of the 
Scripps Foundation for Research in Population Problems. 


POPULATION ESTIMATES IN THE UNITED STATES BY FIVE-YEAR 
PERIODS, 1935-1980 





Total in Percentage distribution according to ages 
Year |thousands| Index 0-4 5-19 20-44 45-64 65 and over 
1935 100 8.5 28.4 38.6 18.6 5.8 
1940 103 8.3 26.4 38.8 | 20.2 6.3 
1945 107 8.1 24.3 39.6 20.8 7.1 
1950..... 141,213 110 7.9 23.0 39.5 21.4 7.9 
1955 144,733 113 7.5 22.7 40.6 22.4 8.9 
1960 147,611 115 van 22.2 36.7 23.3 | 10.0 
1965 149,957 117 6.9 21.4 38.3 | 24.6 10.9 
1970 151,783 119 6.7 20.6 35.0 25.9 11.9 
1975 153,044 | 120 6.6 19.9 34.0 26.4 13.1 
1980 153,628 120 6.4 19.6 33.7 25.9 14.4 


* The actual census figures for 1940 were 131,669,275, also the actual per cent 
of the population in the 5-19 age group was 26.4, the same as estimated. 


Public school enrollment in Ohio, 1927-1943. The following table 
shows the public school enrollment in Ohio by grades in 1927, together 
with index numbers showing the relationship between the 1927 grade 
enrollments and those for alternate years between 1927 and 1943. 


Certain economic and educational implications of these popula- 
tion trends. The National Resources Committee, in a most careful 
and thorough study entitled The Problems of a Changing Population, 
published in 1938, lists a number of economic influences of the present 
and predicted trends in population. Among these are the following: 


1. The proportion of the total population in the economically pro- 
ductive age classes—20 to 64 years—is expected to rise gradually 
during the next few decades from slightly over 55 per cent in 
1930 to a plateau of about 61 to 63 per cent from 1950 to 1970. 
Thereafter it will probably decline gradually. 


‘The Problems of a Changing Population, National Resources Committee, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, May, 1938, pp. 24-25. (These predictions are based on 
the assumption of medium fertility, medium mortality, and no immigration.) 
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DISTRIBUTION OF OHIO PUBLIC SCHOOL ENROLLMENT FOR CER- 
TAIN YEARS, 1927-1943* 


Enrollment Index of enrollment by years using 1927 as 100 
Grades 1927 = l l 
| | } 
1929 | 1931 1933 | 1935 | 1937 | 1939 | 1941 1943 





I 91 | 101] 88 83 81 75 771 75 
II 104 106 | 100 | 94 89 86 | 78 83 
III 96 100 97 91 87 85 78 | 74 
IV 92 102 96 93 89 82 78 72 
V 96 98 96 | 95 91 85 81 76 
VI 96 97 99 97 95 | 90 84 81 
VII 101 105 104 105 105 99 95 92 

Vill 106 110 111 117 114 113 108 101 
IX 114 125 133 136 37 140 35 129 

xX 115 132 150 52 163 167 168 154 

XI 110 129 153 166 170 182 191 171 
XII 110 124 151 164 162 186 195 180 


Elementary 
total. 956,750 98 102 98 93 93 88 | 83 81 


High school 
total 216,773 113 127 145 151 155 | 164 | 165 153 


*The figures exclude the enrollment in kindergarten, special classes, and _ post- 
graduate courses. 


PERCENTAGES OF FAMILIES LIVING IN CERTAIN TYPES OF SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS IN OHIO THAT SEND CHILDREN TO THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


| Families Percentage of 
|\Number of} Total with families with 
Type of district districts | families children children 


| in school 


Low | Mean High 


Cities (in the corporation) * 18 86,442 28,824 | 14 33 | 52 

Exempted villages (in the } 
corporation) . we 13 9,726 3,324 26 34 45 

Rural villages (in the | | | 
corporation) i 44 12,985 4,720 21 36 49 


Rural areas (out of the 
corporation areas of all 
exempted village and 


rural districts) , 55 16,409 7,32 | 26 455 | 60 
Totals. 937 35,161 47,871t 14 35 60 


Cities included in this sampling are Akron, Bellefontaine, Canton, Chillicothe, 
Cincinnati, Circleville, Columbus, Dayton, Dover, Gallipolis, Jackson, Logan, Salem, 
Shelby, Toledo, Wilmington, Wooster, and Youngstown. 

+ The rural areas in many cases are a part of the districts included in the 
other three categories; hence, the total number of districts is less than the sum of 
the preceding figures. 

t The totals exceed the sum of the preceding figures because the reports from 
some districts did not separate the families living outside the corporation from the others. 
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In 1940 there were 8,410,658 persons over 65 years of age in the 
United States. By 1980, it is estimated there will be 22,000,000 
in this age class. If all those over 65 years then receive cash 
benefits the taxation for this purpose will be greatly increased. 
3. Since the average age of the population is increasing, it follows 
that the labor supply available in the future will be, on the aver- 
age, older than in the past. Unless industry will adapt itself to 
this change, society will be faced with a heavy burden of caring 
for this large number of older persons. 
4. The factor of technological changes brings special problems of 
adjustment to older workers. Because of this fact, operators of 
new types of machines will tend to be recruited from the younger 
ages. 


In the Research Bulletin of the National Education Association, 
entitled Population Trends and Their Educational Implications, there 
is a list of the educational implications resulting from population 
changes. In the following list there are included some from this bulletin. 
These are supplemented by certain other observations: 


1. Decreasing numbers of children to be educated should be used as 

an opportunity to enrich and improve the educational program. 

The location and design of new school buildings should be de- 

termined after careful studies of existing and probable future 

trends in the school population at the various educational levels. 

3. Guidance services and other appropriate means should be used 

by schools to adjust educational programs, not only to the great 

number of children who remain in one locality, but to those in a 

mobile population who change frequently from one school to an- 

other. 

The probability that the rural areas will be the reservoirs of the 

future population makes the improvement of rural education a 

national necessity. Rural education must offer opportunities suit- 

able both for youth who will stay on the farm and for those who will 
migrate to the cities. 

5. The facts with regard to the trends in the population of the 
United States should be presented at appropriate levels in the 
educational program. 

6. The schools should encourage among both youth and adults the 
formation of attitudes toward family life and family responsibilities 
which are socially and individuaily acceptable, to the general end 
that the physical and intellectual quality of the future population 
may be lifted. 

7. The movements of population from one area to another within the 
same state, and from one state or region to another, suggest the 
importance of increased state and federal participation in financial 
support for basic educational services. 

8. Since many adult citizens are childless or have no children of 
school age, as shown in Table IV, the interpretation of the schools 
to the public should emphasize not only the specialized service to 
the child, but also the general benefits and the civic, social, and 
economic values of universally effective schooling. Moreover, the 
schools must find ways of extending their services, such as those 
in the field of adult education, so that the approximately two 
thirds of the families without children in the public schools may 
be brought within its sphere of influence. 

9. Despite an expected increase in the total population of the United 
States, the number of persons in the 5-19 age group is expected 
to decrease more than 3,000,000 between 1935 and 1950. 


bo 
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10. Although the number of births in 1942 and 1943, amounting to 
2,808,996 and 3,200,000 (estimated), respectively, were the highest 
in the history of the nation, a sharp drop is expected in 1944 and 
subsequent years. The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
estimates a 15 per cent drop in 1944 over 1943, with the down- 
ward trend likely to continue for at least one year after the close 
of the war. This high birth rate for these two years has impor- 
tant implications for schoolhouse planning. 








The Probable Developments in Materials and Con- 
struction Methods in the Postwar Period 
by 
MALCOLM RICE 


I HAVE been asked to speak on a subject titled “The Probable 
Developments in Materials and Construction Methods in the Postwar 
Period.” This title we may assume as applying generally to school 
buildings. 

The actual school building is a relative matter, tied to the aims 
and objectives of instruction. Materials and construction methods be- 
come an integral part in forming the physical background for such 
aims and objectives. 

There has been an excessive welter of words published in maga- 
zines and newspapers, predicting a new day, awaiting the end of 
the war, when marvelous new devices and building materials will 
revolutionize and perform miracles in our buildings. 

There may be a Jules Verne among us who may receive recog- 
nition in future generations, but the same facts prevail in this era 
as they did in his. Had the world at that time accepted his “Nau- 
tilus,” it could not have been made factual due to the limitations 
of the age. 

Miracle thinking is healthy, and can only do harm in the dis- 
appointment it may cause (for the same reasons) when the predicted 
marvels fail to materialize immediately. There has also recently been 
much written for the purpose of debunking the miracle forecasting, 
and the result has been a state of general confusion. 

No one can foresee conditions 25 years hence, but we can and 
should see our responsibility so to construct and use such materials 
as will make a school at least a safe place of assembly, whether built 
for 10 or 100 years. 

We all realize the tremendous and far-reaching effects that this 
war has created in our living and thinking, and their bearing upon 
the physical development of postwar planning and building. 

To establish a flexible formula in the guidance of our thinking, 
known factors must be our starting point in the attempt to solve for X. 

Prior to this war, I was once charged with the task of compiling 
a list of materials used in a federal building erected in Washington, 
D.C. This compilation was for the purpose of showing what per 
cent of the states were benefited in their contributions of materials 
used. The analysis carried beyond this country, into China for hog 
bristles used in paint brushes, the Malay Straits for tin, the Dutch 
East Indies for rubber, and so on. It was brought home at that time 
that our industries were greatly dependent upon foreign trade. 

The effects of war have brought this dependence to a sharp halt, 
and necessity has forced industry into many substitutes and new 
processing of available materials. It then becomes logical for us at 
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this time to inquire into the merits of these substitutes and new 
processes as they may be considered for use in postwar buildings. 
We find that many of them have proved equal or superior to the 
original. If this fact is recognized, a determination as to their lim- 
itations may be made. We should not expect these new developments 
suddenly to revolutionize the building industry or to usurp the bene- 
fits of reciprocal trade, but they will play their part in opening up 
new horizons. Combine these advancements with prewar standards, 
in the light of evolution, and we may presume to establish one of our 
factors, namely materials. 

The effects of war established a labor problem that has created 
mass migration and production. Conversion of industry into peace- 
time endeavors may tend to stabilize expanded communities by the 
continuation of mass production. This in turn will develop prefab- 
rication, where raw and finished materials will be assembled into 
units for erection. If this fact is recognized, we may presume to 
establish a second factor, namely time- and labor-saving production 
methods. 

If we use the elements of factor number 2 in arriving at factor 
number 3, we are led to recognize that decentralization of large cities 
has and will presumably continue to occur. Public institutions are 
financed by taxation; therefore, the source of taxation must be de- 
termined so as to establish a purchasing power. It is recognized 
that, on a per capita and square foot of land basis, the revenue from 
taxation is less in surburban areas. If this fact is recognized, we 
may presume to establish a third factor, namely, that we must pur- 
chase more for our dollar in such areas to keep pace with the 
urban areas. 

With the three elements of materials, production, and purchasing 
power to work with, what are the objectives in building? Funda- 
mentally, a safe shelter to house student and teacher for the purpose 
of instruction. This shelter must contain the necessities of human 
needs, which leads us to inquire into their nature. They may be 
considered as light, fresh air, controlled temperature, and toilet fa- 
cilities. Through past centuries these necessities have been met with 
varying degrees of honesty, using the materials and ingenuity com- 
mon to the time. 

I feel, however, that from about 1900 up until now the equili- 
brium of our social and scientific developments has been quite out of 
balance. We have been frankly confused in just how and what to 
do in the stabilization of this equilibrium. 

In this justified confusion the line of least resistance has been 
so to train ourselves that we have produced the finest structures 
of our age, using the best of traditional architecture as inspiration, 
not daring to use materials unless they fitted the pattern of tradi- 
tion. It has not always been a sign of courage, nor has it met the 
full challenge in school buildings. 

On the verge of our greatest scientific discoveries, and in the 
throes of a mechanized age, we expect too much in asking that tradi- 
tion alone throw its mantle over us. Let us rather accept tradition as 
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it fits, but face our facts and problems with the tools at hand. Only 
by a charitable but brutally honest comparison of our faults and virtues 
may we arrive at conclusions. This is a statement for speculation, 
and we should ask ourselves these questions: 

1. Have school sites been selected for the best possible purpose, 
that such tracts of land may serve the greatest good? 

2. Was the school built for the purpose it was intended or for the 
external gratification of a community or personages? 

3. Were materials used that best suited their purpose? 

4. Was value received for the taxpayer’s money, or have we 
schools so lavishly constructed that they are not paid for and are 
now completely outmoded for use in the application of present methods 
of instruction? 

Against these questions apply the following thoughts: 

1. A selected site should provide for a physical education pro- 
gram, and the recreational areas should serve community needs. Stress 
should be placed upon open spaces, fresh air, sunlight, grass, and trees. 
A small site will not meet these needs. 

2. The school building should be built to meet the educational 
needs and emotional nature of the child. An honest reckoning with 
your own school days is of benefit. 

The child is very quick at discovering a fake, as is illustrated by 
the fear of a magician in performing before them. 

Let us plan our buildings from within, simply, honestly, and with- 
out the restraint of so-called “school architecture,” using materials 
and building methods best suited to serve the needs of children and 
teachers. Honesty and sincerity never rear an ugly head, so we need 
not fear a building whose external appearance will become offensive. 

The postwar will be an indeterminate period of years of stabi- 
lization. The first years will be ones of great haste and subsequent 
errors, followed by gradual adjustments. 

We propose to erect buildings during the first stages of this era, 
risking time, materials, and money. Let us, then, not be too hasty 
in adopting a building program that will not permit of adjustments. 
The anticipated life of buildings should be predetermined and materials 
chosen accordingly. Flexibility of plan arrangements should be most 
seriously considered in meeting the adjustments in methods of in- 
struction. 

I do not advocate temporary construction as the answer, pending 
a period of stabilization, but the thought does present a point of view, 
when rigid construction designed to serve over a long period of time 
is under consideration. 

In drafting a program of procedure one may be asked how to 
go about a practical application of all these generalities. 

It would appear that the first consideration should be an in- 
telligent selection of a committee, comprised of persons equipped with 
open minds and a large bump of horse sense, who are willing to de- 
vote their time and energy. 

This committee should, at the earliest possible date, select an 
architect. This selection should be made without fear of favor, and 
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not necessarily on the basis of how many schools he has designed 
in the past. 

When he is finally selected, give him scope and wholehearted 
cooperation. Give him the program in the nature of your objectives 
rather than a site and space dimensions. Solicit his advice on site 
selection and permit him to assist in the preparation of the program. 
If you have selected wisely, you will find he will be sympathetic to 
your particular problems and equally desirous of giving you the bene- 
fit of his training and experience. Get him into the picture early. 

Much speculation has been indulged in on the subject of postwar 
building materials, but against such speculation apply the bump of 
horse sense. 

Plastics will not take the place of concrete, steel, stone, and brick. 
The major elements that have comprised buildings over the past will 
still continue to serve the future. The building methods that have 
been proved for generations will also continue to serve the future. 
The difference will be in the application of materials and methods, 
in meeting a specification for living. 

Glass has been a medium of enclosure and light for generations 
but its use has been dictated by its limitations. Today we have flexible 
glass, structural glass, heat-resisting and heat-inviting glass. Methods 
of processing have given us square yard units of measure instead of 
square feet. This is not a new material but many of its limitations 
have been removed. Establish its limitations, call it what you will, 
but use it if it turns the trick. 

The lamination of wood has been a recognized method of obtaining 
practical and artistic results for generations, but its use again has 
been dictated by its limitations. 

Today we have laminated wood products and methods of fabrica- 
tion that have expanded its application from the cabinet worker’s 
bench to structural trusses and airplane wings. The materials and 
methods used are basically the same as in the days of the French 
kings. It amounts to wood surfaces brought together under pressure 
and heat, and held together with an adhesive agency. The art of 
lamination has progressed over many generations on the path of trial 
and error. 

The expanded usage of the so-called plywood has been made pos- 
sible to a large degree by the scientific development of glue and its 
application. 

One of the by-products of the soybean in the processing of al- 
bumin glue has been contributed. Codfish, animal bone, soda ash, ani- 
mal blood, milk, resin, and the cassava root have been some of the 
ingredients of experimentation, out of which an adhesive agency has 
evolved, placing laminated woods in the field of external and structural 
use. 

One of the technical difficulties in the past has been uniformity 
in the application of heat in making up Jaminations. This difficulty 
is now being successfully overcome by the use of radio frequency heat, 
which assures a uniform temperature throughout the wood assembly. 
The assurance of uniform temperature is of vital importance in the 
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curing of laminated wood under compression, in high density pro- 
ducts. 

All of this sums up to the gradual, plus an accelerated, development 
of a product used for generations. Its measurements are now gauged 
by the square yard, rather than the square inch. Its usages have been 
extended to large surfaces, both internal and external. It lends itself 
to dry wall construction and fast erection, and is an agency in the 
surge towards prefabrication. 

This is not a new material but many of its limitations have been 
removed. Establish its limitations, call it what you will, but use it 
if it turns the trick. Apply these illustrations to all of our building 
materials and you will find that a basis of flexibility and new horizons 
may be established, not on fantasy, but on good common sense. 

There are two words in usage applied to men’s thinking and 
actions, both of which serve a purpose in maintaining a balance. 

One is “conservatism,” the other “radicalism.” The died-in-the-wool 
conservatist hides in the folds of the past and assumes the slogan that 
“what was good for his forefathers is good for him.” The true rad- 
ical usually “goes off the deep end” in disclaiming this creed, resulting 
in an appeal for the conservatist to pull him out. 

In the consideration of materials and construction methods, it is 
far safer to keep on the conservative side and let someone else be the 
guinea pig. In the case of postwar decisions, let us not forget, how- 
ever, that our war construction has itself been in many cases the 
guinea pig. I have no doubt that full data on the success and failures 
of materials and construction methods used will be made available to 
us from the proper sources. 

The time to become radical is when a full recognition is accepted 
that past standards do not meet present and future requirements, or 
when new methods permit of greater efficiency. Be cautious, but not 
timid, when you arrive at these conclusions, and stand by the courage 
of your convictions. 

Gain your objective by simplicity of form and color, invite the 
outside into your classrooms, and take every advantage of the tools 
at hand. 

I am convinced that this state of evolution will lead us away from 
useless, superficial architecture, plus the recent horrors of modern 
soapbox architecture which has been applied to whimsical, immature 
planning. 

I am further convinced that the recent scientific processing of 
standard materials will contribute in a large measure in the develop- 
ment of a logical and honest expression of true American architecture 
in the full sense of the word. 























Discussion 


by 
WARREN D. MILLER 


AFTER listening to Mr. Rice’s very sound talk, I wish to use his 
own term— it certainly is based on “horse sense.” 

It is difficult for me, as a practicing architect, to bring about any 
serious discussion, as I so thoroughly agree with his talk relative to 
all major points. 

In my own opinion, much slowing up in postwar planning is due 
to certain magazine articles, including architectural, which have been 
written solely to fill up space. Possibly they have some basis for fact, 
but they certainly have confused the public. This is particularly true 
in the field of home building. 

We have several potential clients who desire to have their draw- 
ings and specifications prepared, but they all feel that they wish to 
wait, as they have been sold the idea that new methods, materials, 
ete., will be available at the end of the war. 

As Mr. Rice stated, we must rely on brick, concrete, steel, glass, 
old tried and proved materials. Beyond doubt, new methods, finishes, 
accessories, etc., are in the stage of development, but it will take time 
to get them on the market. 

The new State Building Code, which covers minimum rules and 
regulations, has just been promulgated. Certain definite standards, 
formerly set up, have been modified and much is now left to the dis- 
cretion of the school authorities and their architects and engineers. 

The four questions Mr. Rice suggested we ask ourselves, I believe 
are worth discussion. 

1. I believe the site should be given most careful consideration. 

2. I believe that the school is not necessarily for the external 
gratification of the community, but an attractive one should not add 
to the cost if judgment is used. Many times the basbetball court and 
seating capacity are overemphasized. 

3. Materials should be given much thought and consideration. 
I believe, where possible, material peculiar to the community should 
be used. 

4. I do not believe school buildings in general are lavishly con- 
structed. 

Our state law permits bond issues—15 to 20 years—and since a 
school must be built under a bond issue, it certainly should outlast it. 
Many new materials and ideas will be promoted during the bond issue 
period, as is true in the mechanical field also. Therefore, the school 
building may be a little antiquated after several years. However, I 
imagine this will continue through the generations. 

Mr. Rice’s ideas relative to materials are sane and sound. No 
one knows exactly what the developments will be in the next few 
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years. However, we do know that we cannot support a building with 
sky-hooks. 

I believe much more attention will be given to insulation, acous- 
tical material, color, simplicity of design, with thought given to need 
for change in the building. More thought will be given to mass 
physical training, and at the same time an attempt will be made to 
get a dollar’s worth of building for each dollar spent. 

An architect should be given ample time for study and restudy 
of a problem, because changes cost much less on paper than in the 
building later. 

I think Mr. Rice is very right about not being too conservative or 
too radical. We should be cautious and attempt to hit the middle of 
the road in solving our problems. No one desires to be a party to the 
construction of a particular building that in a few years he would 
like to disown. 

I believe, if we confine our efforts to straightforward and prac- 
tical solutions and lay off the tricky effects, the finished product 
will stand the test of time. The result will not then be a type of 
architecture, such as was done in the glorious 90’s when what might 
be called the bathtub renaissance period of American architecture left 
its marks over the entire country. 

















The Significance of Planning for the Postwar Period 
by 
HENRY LESTER SMITH 


PosTWAR planning is based on: 


1. A knowledge and appreciation of historical past. 

2. Accumulated personal experience. 

3. Analysis of facts and significance of trends. 

4. Exercise of imagination in projecting a future condition, need, 
and appropriate plan. 

5. Exchange of action and modification of ideas. 


6. Periods of quiet contemplation of relationships existing within 

the total pattern thus evolved. 

Planning must be definite and yet flexible. It might be so grip- 
ping as to condition one absolutely to the conceived plan and thus 
effectively blind one to essential adjustments. Moreover, it involves 
not only reaching a goal but avoiding undesirable by-products. 

It is significant that postwar planning shows development of the 
critical faculty—a realization of the need for an evaluation of present 
work and the seeking of higher levels. This is a period of self-ap- 
praisal of education forces and recognition of the opportunity to 
make significent and radical changes. We are not going at planning 
blindly or haphazardly, but are basing plans on past experience and 
on careful research into actual facts and prevailing trends. We are 
breaking away from the tendency to live and plan too exclusively 
in the present. Traditional ways have had a hard jolt, but we need 
jolts to bounce us out of long-time ruts. Once bounced out, it is 
easier to avoid getting back in than it was to break out. 

Planning is significant, but not as much so as the fact that the 
plans on the whole are getting down to fundamentals, to philosophical 
bases; to what is morally true and humanly needful—not only to 
clarity of objectives but also to quality of objectives. 

We are tending to see past the necessary military short-term 
goals to the long-term cultural objectives. The planning is motivated 
with the determination to lay hold of some of the ideals and values 
that have heretofore been merely visioned. We are hoping to catch 
up with some of our dreams. We are beginning to see more clearly 
the need for and place of vocational education, and to see this need 
in the perspective of teaching how to live fully as efficient and cul- 
tured citizens. 

The fact of our planning gives evidence that we have learned how 
good things—high quality values—can be lost. They can be forcefully 
taken from us or can be lost through neglect or through setting our 
affections on low-grade things. We are reaching out in plans to the 
various sources of society’s wealth—natural resources, technological 
resources, capital wealth, human resources, and institutional resources. 
And we are beginning to see that the hardest problems in adjustment 
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will not be in the economic field—employment, living, security—but 
in the adjustment to one’s fellows. 

The plans recognize some heretofore neglected areas, such as 
women’s work, rural school needs, minority groups, world peace, etc. 
It is significant that “human erosion” is noted and that “human con- 
servation” is held up as an ideal. 

We are recognizing that good, healthy, vigorous manpower is a 
vital asset in a democracy, and there is determination in postwar 
planning to develop and conserve this vital asset through greater 
attention to physical, mental, and spiritual health. It is being in- 
creasingly recognized that plans for betterment and for methods of 
improvement must be sought and desired by the individual, not arbi- 
trarily imposed upon him. 

In the approach to the solution of postwar social problems, 
the crux of the matter is now more fully recognized as moral and 
psychological. It is significant that we have called into postwar 
planning the best men and women leaders of the country—the best 
minds and hearts in all walks of life and in all areas of activity—as 
problem-solving leaders, to find a better way of life for all. In 
postwar plans education stands high. There is emerging a strong 
effort to maintain a continuing supply of teachers carefully selected, 
adequately trained, and adequately paid. It means much that the 
planning includes the ideal of a country giving all youths everywhere 
in the land an opportunity to get a good education; that there shall 
never again be forgotten and neglected young people coming out of 
neglected and forgotten areas. 

In the postwar planning it is clear that there is full intention to 
take adequate care of war veterans; to see to it that special educational 
opportunities, financial help, vocational guidance, and special counsel- 
ing be provided for every man or woman discharged from service. 
There is determination that demobilization shall not mean demoraliza- 
tion. 

It is noteworthy, also, that there is determination in recent 
planning that if the schools of the future are to be used in any way 
as instruments of national policy, that policy must be democratically 
sound and morally good. 

All the above trends, if they are carefully and adequately di- 
rected to fruition, must have a definite and an accumulative significance 
in relation to the problems being considered by this group. Some plans 
call for an immediate plant expansion to meet immediate needs; others 
call for a long-term program of expansion and adaptation. 

The expansion and adaptation in educational programs will be 
reflected in the building field. In many school systems, both large 
and small, there will be need for additional space to take care of added 
courses and teaching personnel. This will involve the buying of sites 
and the selecting and purchasing of added equipment. In turn, this 
expansion will require a larger engineering and custodial staff. All 
such expansion will call for an increased budget involving additional 
taxes. All in all, the problem is one showing increasing needs and 
increasing complexity; and it requires an increased carefulness in 
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planning in order to be able to meet adequately the present-day social 
demands. 

These changes will occur in specific localities but building needs 
should not be supplied only on a local basis. New buildings and 
modifications of existing ones should be determined on community, 
regional, and even state-wide bases to prevent placement and provi- 
sions that may ultimately hamper the implementation of an expanding 
and clarifying vision of increasing comprehension. 








Financing the Postwar School Construction Program 
by 
JOHN W. LEwIs 


ONE of the fundamental questions involved in financing postwar 
school building construction is the amount of such construction to be 
financed. Need is a relative term, modified in no small degree by the 
conditions of financing. If the building program were to be financed 
entirely by local funds, the so-called “need” would be relatively small. 
If financed entirely by federal funds, the need for schools would mount 
to almost unlimited totals. Somewhere between the two extremes lies 
a truer picture of actual need. An estimated need of two and one- 
half billion dollars for school building construction in the five-year 
period following the war (or approximately $500,000,000 per year) ap- 
pears to be a reasonable approximation. 

The second factor to be considered is the probable financial posi- 
tion of the local community in the postwar period. It is true that local 
communities now appear to be in an excellent position. Tax collec- 
tions are excellent and, in general, schools appear to have reasonably 
adequate revenues to meet the demands of currene higher operation 
costs. One important factor to be noted, however, is that schools are 
accumulating large backlogs of deferred maintenance. Labor and ma- 
terials have not been available in most communities to keep buildings 
in an adequate state of repair. Replacement of items of equipment, 
such as typewriters, has been postponed because these items have not 
been available. Higher operating costs and other considerations have 
prevented most communities from building up a deferred maintenance 
reserve. Such deferred maintenance will constitute a heavy demand on 
postwar educational operating budgets. 

Many communities having the greatest need for new school build- 
ings will be least able to afford them. Even in more favored com- 
munities, which might be better able to afford new buildings, there 
will be a reluctance to issue bonds, the interest and sinking funds for 
which would cut in heavily on money needed for operating budgets. 
This will be true especially in view of the probable vociferous demands 
for lower taxes which will undoubtedly follow the first recession from 
the present high level of business activity. Psychologically, most 
communities will not be ready for heavy investment of local funds 
without outside subsidy, even if all conditions are satisfactory. There 
is a general feeling that subsidies will become available, and the 
natural reaction will be to wait for such subsidies. The general 
picture, therefore, is not bright for an adequate school building pro- 
gram financed by local funds. 

The third factor to be considered is the financial position of the 
states. Most states have had the problem of surplus financing. The 
high level of business activity has brought substantial surpluses to the 
majority of the states. Where such surpluses have been used to reduce 
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state debt or are being held for use in postwar reconstruction, the 
picture will be much more favorable than in those states where the 
surplus has been dissipated by extravagance or by tax reductions. 
Those states which have followed a wise fiscal policy of retaining 
tax rates with resulting surpluses will be in an extremely favorable 
position for participation in the postwar construction program. Psy- 
chological factors will operate in the state as well as in the local 
community to delay construction programs awaiting a federal subsidy. 

The fourth important factor will be the financial position of the 
federal government. At first thought this would appear to be un- 
favorable. Already the national debt has passed limits undreamed of 
in former years, and is approximately 190 billion dollars. No one can 
forecast to what astronomical figures the debt will mount before the 
war ends. Undoubtedly there will be loud cries against further federal 
expenditures for any and all purposes. Viewed from another angle, 
however, the federal government will be called on to provide subsidies 
for a works program, not in spite of the huge debt, but because it is 
so large. If the federal government is to reduce its debt or even 
carry it, a high level of business activity must be maintained. Under 
such circumstances we cannot afford another depression or any pro- 
gram whose character is deflationary. Inflation rather than deflation 
will be the order of the day. To pay off any substantial portion of 
the debt will be difficult if the dollar retains its present value. To 
pay it off at a lower price level, when the dollar would be worth twice 
as much, would be impossible. 

This brings us to a consideration of those factors which are tied 
up with the general economic pattern in the postwar period. The 
financial position at the federal, state, and local level will be vitally 
affected by the health and vigor of our economic structure. If we 
solve our fundamental economic problems, achieve reasonably full 
employment, and keep our machines turning, we will build up a 
national income and a general prosperity which will make the financing 
of education, both for capital outlay and for current expense, a rela- 
tively simple matter. If, on the other hand, we go into another 
economic tailspin and head towards a depression, which in the absence 
of corrective measures may approach a state of economic stagnation, 
sources of revenue will dry up. Starvation educational budgets, which 
we knew only too well in the early thirties, will again curtail all 
educational expenditures. Because these general economic factors are 
fundamental to any consideration of postwar finance, each schoolman 
must achieve a broad understanding of the essential principles involved. 
While it is not the responsibility of the school administrator to solve 
these problems, we have a responsibility of cooperating with various 
measures taken for their solution. Only as we understand the prob- 
lem will we be able to hazard an intelligent judgment as to whether 
we are safely on our way or are heading toward the rocks. 

What are these problems which we will be called upon to solve? 
Essentially they are problems involved in achieving and maintaining 
full employment. As of the end of 1943 it was estimated that the 
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active working force of this country approximated 62,500,000 persons, 
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of whom approximately 11,000,000 are in the armed services and about 
27,000,000 engaged in the production of war goods and services. In 
other words, war activities absorb around 60 per cent of our effective 
working forces, leaving only 24,500,000 employed in the production of 
civilian goods and services. 

If the war is over by 1946, and we are to give full employment 
to all who want to work, it has been estimated that we must fur- 
nish 56,000,000 civilian jobs—10,000,000 more than were available in 
1940. One question is, how are we to find a market and sufficient 
purchasing power to absorb all the goods and services which 56,000,000 
persons working at high efficiency, can produce? If we do not achieve 
full employment, and, as estimated, 60 per cent of the population can 
produce enough for all, how will the remaining 40 per cent get the 
purchasing power to buy what has been produced for them? 

Through most of our economic history full employment has been 
achieved through a geometrical growth of our capital plant. Profit 
and interest not needed for consumer goods have been put out in 
purchasing power in the expansion of our industrial plant. If we can 
continue, as in the past, to expand our capital plant at a rate suf- 
ficiently high to employ these surplus funds, we can probably achieve 
full employment. The backlog of consumer demand and the initial 
spurt of tooling up for this new production will probably give us 
prosperity for a time, even in the face of considerable unemployment, 
but the essential question is how far and at what rate can this ex- 
pansion continue. 

It is on this question that we have two opposing points of view. 
One’s economic philosophy is determined by his answer to this ques- 
tion. One group contends that the possibilities of capital expansion 
and the rate of this expansion are unlimited. All that is needed is to 
return to the era of rugged individualism, get the government out of 
business and give business its head. The second group contends that, 
while there will be capital expansion, it will be at a much slower rate. 
They contend that we went into the depression in 1929 because the 
opportunities for the profitable investment of funds in new capital 
enterprise were less than the amount available for such investment, 
and that, accordingly, we had produced more than we had provided 
effective purchasing power to buy. They contend further that business 
did have its head, with little governmental interference, when we hit 
the skids in 1929, and believe further that, after any initial spurt, 
the same factors will operate again to head us to disaster. This 
group believes that business left to itself will not be able to control 
itself to solve the problem of full employment. It believes that this 
problem must be solved by the government’s stepping in to do what 
business cannot do for itself. 

Among the measures advocated by the second group is a federal 
program of public works to stimulate employment as it begins to 
slacken. The first group, in turn, points to the extravagance and 
inefficiency of the various governmental programs. Their opponents, 
in turn, reply that even with poor and wasteful administration we 
are still better off. It is better, they say, to produce at 100 per cent 
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and waste 15 per cent than to produce at 50 per cent and waste 
nothing. No matter how efficient an individual industry, they state, 
the total economic situation is wasteful and inefficient in the idle- 
ness of men and machines. 

In view of the above, what are the prospects for a sound eco- 
nomic program on which we can base our program for school finance? 
No one can answer in terms of any given period of time. These an- 
swers are bound up with various political trends, and it must be con- 
fessed that our standard of civic intelligence is not too high on 
economic problems. Many of our immediate answers will be given 
by our prejudices and not by our brains. England, which has been 
30 years ahead of us in social legislation, is committed, postwar, to 
the program of governmental responsibility to achieve economic 
prosperity and full employment. At the risk of “sticking out my neck,” 
I will predict that soon or late, efficiently administered or ineffi- 
ciently administered, we will arrive at a similar conclusion. We may 
have to go through a period of suffering, however, before we will be 
convinced of its necessity. Even before we are convinced one way 
or the other, I predict that the pattern of a governmental works pro- 
gram will be tried again, regardless of which point of view is held 
by those in power. The excuse given may be only that of tiding us 
over the period of readjustment, but whatever the reason, such a 
program seems to be in the offing, definitely enough for us to plan 
on it for postwar school building construction. 

The financing of postwar school building construction should be 
based on the participation of the local, state, and federal govern- 
ments. We should strive for a percentage participation of approxi- 
mately 50 per cent federal, 25 per cent state, and 25 per cent local. 
The larger federal percentage is based on the fact that the federal 
government has pre-empted the best sources of revenue. 

The smaller the local contribution the larger the number of com- 
munities which will be able to afford needed construction. It is often 
held that smaller communities are relatively less able to meet their 
share of construction costs than are the larger cities. The plight of 
the larger cities, particularly where a relatively smail portion of the 
budget comes from state sources, is becoming more acute. Many of 
the cities have already exceeded their safe borrowing limit. Popula- 
tion is moving to suburban areas to escape high taxes, and the 
cities are rotting at the core. Assessed valuations are dropping, high 
interest and sinking fund requirements eat heavily into revenue which 
should go to operating budgets. The property tax, the principal source 
of local revenue, has been pushed upward to the breaking point. To 
embark upon heavy local expenditure for new construction under 
these circumstances would be ruinous to many communities, both 
large and small. 

To assure construction in communities which need it most, with- 
out regard to their ability to pay, some may press for larger federal 
grants. We must keep in mind, however, that the purpose of federal 
grants will not be primarily to aid education but to create employment. 
However, such grants will constitute aid to education in a form least 
likely to raise objections. 
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Another postwar problem which may have a profound effect on 
educational finance is the disposal of postwar surpluses of material 
and equipment. Estimates of the probable value of this surplus run 
as high as $75,000,000,000. The quantity and variety of these items are 
almost unlimited, everything from applesauce to zerone, with all the 
intermediates. For proposed vocational schools the supply of machine 
tools and hand tools will be beyond our dreams. Other items of 
direct use to schools would be (to mention a few) furniture, kitchen 
equipment, laboratory furniture and equipment, audio-visual equip- 
ment, shop equipment of all kinds, typewriters and office machines, 
and supplies of all types. 

Manufacturers are concerned lest this equipment, some of it new 
and never uncrated, fall into the hands of speculators at giveaway 
prices to be resold at handsome prices, still low enough to disrupt 
the market. Some of the trade associations are urging that such 
items which can be used by schools be donated to schools, which are 
tax-supported. The Machine Tool Manufacturers are among those who 
have already gone on record in favor of such a proposal. The large 
manufacturers are realists and understand that schools could not afford 
to buy much of this equipment in any event. To give a large school 
system 100 duplicating machines might kill the sale of four or five 
machines; this number dumped on the open market would kill the 
sale of 100 machines. 

At present, state and local government agencies may purchase 
surplus commodities at the same prices charged to the federal gov- 
ernment agencies. Such prices generally reflect almost the current 
market value of the item. What is not sold on a negotiated basis 
is then offered on a competitive bid basis. If this policy is continued 
in the postwar period, very little of this material will find its way 
into schools. 

If, however, a program of donations to tax-supported schools, or 
sales made to them at nominal prices, is inaugurated, the effect on 
school finance will be exceedingly great. In the first place it will re- 
lease funds which otherwise would have to be spent for replacement 
of much obsolete equipment or for equipment for additions to the 
educational program. In the second place, it will reduce the cost of 
war construction and of equipment for new buildings to the extent 
that such materials and equipment are available. 

An advisory committee of the U. S. Office of Education has 
already made such a recommendation. To be effective, the necessary 
sentiment for legislation must be created. Experience of the last war 
indicated that on the average the government realized only five cents 
on the dollar on surplus equipment, and part of that five cents went 
for the cost of selling. What better way of taking part of the surplus 
off the market, and of assisting the problem of school finance, than 
to give it to the schools? 

Joint participation in the financing of new construction naturally 
raises the question of control by the federal, state, and local gov- 
ernments. We must face squarely the fact that more recent partici- 
pation of the federal government in school construction under the 
Lanham Act has in actual effect controlled the educational program, 
since the program is definitely hobbled by inadequate building stand- 
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ards. It may be that in the emergency such controls could be justi- 
fied as a war measure designed to save critical materials and man- 
power. To continue a policy of setting a maximum cost per room, 
as has been done on some Lanham Act construction ($10,000 per room 
to include building, site, equipment, and architectural service), would 
result in many communities building substandard structures, poorly 
designed and equipped for the educational program to be conducted 
in them. Auditoriums and gymnasiums or any special features de- 
signed to enrich the educational offerings would be banned by any 
inadequate limit of cost. The control by the federal government should 
be limited to a check on minimum standards of construction and safety. 

If the state is to participate in the financing of school con- 
struction, it will undoubtedly insist on certain controls which will be 
designed to prevent waste of its funds. Part of such control might 
well consist in its insistence on consolidations and reorganization of 
administrative units to provide better educational facilities and pro- 
grams without excessive duplication and waste. The state might also 
exercise control over a larger number of standards of construction 
than the federal government to insure that buildings meet certain 
state minimums for the educational program. By maintaining an ade- 
quate technical staff the state, by means of advice and consultation, 
might render invaluable aid to the local community, and for which 
the local community does not have adequate or qualified personnel. 

The responsibility for planning and determining standards above 
the minimum should be that of the local community. While educa- 
tion is a state function, the development of local responsibility, in- 
terest, and participation has been shown by experience to be inval- 
uable. As far as consistent, this should be preserved, subject only 
to the larger interest of the state as outlined above. Extreme localism, 
however, which has often been a curse on education, must give way to 
the over-all pattern in the interest of a better state program. 

We have sketched some of the circumstances and factors which 
will enter into any plan for financing of postwar school construction. 
We must not overlook one important element—the support of public 
opinion. No matter how favorable the financial factors may be, no 
matter how convinced the educational administrator may be, as to the 
need of construction, we will get no further in the financing of edu- 
cation than the public believes we should go. A program of educa- 
tion must rest upon the foundation of an enlightened public opinion. 
If we have not sold our program to the public, if the public does 
not demand higher standards and facilities, if the taxpayer is not 
convinced that we can afford them—and, in fact, cannot afford to 
do without them—we will have difficulty in setting up an adequate 
program of finance. 

The voters of today have been in our schools, the voters of to- 
morrow are in them now. Our survival at a level of adequate finance 
depends on how we are able to instill in them a keen desire for the 
best education we can afford. It is our only insurance of survival 
in a topsy-turvy world where our technology has outdistanced our 
means of intelligent democratic control. 








Discussion of the Financial Problem as It ‘Relates 
Particularly to Indiana 


by 
OTTO K. JENSEN 


I HAVE been asked to discuss the paper of Mr. Lewis on “Financing 
the Postwar School Construction Program,” with particular emphasis 
on the financial problem as it relates especially to Indiana. 

I can agree with much that Mr. Lewis has said and particularly 
with his discussion of need for construction. He says that “need 
is a relative term, modified in no small degree by the conditions 
of financing. If the building program were to be financed entirely 
by local funds, the so-called ‘need’ would be relatively smaller; if 
financed entirely by federal funds the need for schools would mount 
to almost unlimited totals. Somewhere between the two extremes lies 
a truer picture of actual need.” 

I have seen quoted in the newspaper that it is estimated by 
certain school officials that Indiana schools need a school construction 
program that will total $200,000,000 over a five-year period. This 
amount is in excess of the $85,000,000 maximum bonding power of the 
school corporations of Indiana. There is now outstanding in school 
bonds approximately $30,000,000 which would indicate $55,000,000 of 
additional bonding power. 

Published statemients show that the state has a balance in excess 
of $43,000,000; this, while true, will lead to serious consequences 
unless the spending instincts of selfish groups are met with stern 
refusal. 

When careful consideration is given to the positive need and 
certain obligations of the state itself, this balance shrinks to a very 
nominal figure—less even than prudent management of the state’s 
business would require. A considerable portion of this balance is the 
result of necessarily deferring the improvements, expansions, and 
equipment sorely needed in the penal, benevolent, and correctional in- 
stitutions of the state. This is the state’s first obligation, and there 
is much of it to be done. The state’s only “must” program is suf- 
ficiently urgent and involves such large expenditures of money to be 
made as quickly as possible after the war that it is incumbent upon 
us to guard this balance and augment it if possible. 

The fact that the state is already doing a magnificent job to sup- 
port local schools would seem to me to preclude the probability of 
considering any additional grants for construction projects, at least 
until after the state has fulfilled its own obligation. 

Indiana is a large war production center and will probably un- 
dergo some shifts in population which will materially affect the 
school building needs of some localities. Wherever a building project 
is to be financed by local taxation, prudence would dictate a delay 
in the actual undertaking until after the necessities can be more 
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accurately determined. Of course, if federal grants are made avail- 
able in sufficient amounts, the program could then be modified. 

It is a concern of mine that units with the greatest need for 
building construction are those that have no bonding power. This 
certainly requires consideration of further consolidation of units, 
or of our taxing structure, in order that the per capita wealth back 
of each school child may be more nearly equalized. 

While we are on this subject, I would like to give a thought 
that I have been entertaining for some time and that is that it would 
be wise to have our laws amended so as to permit one school fund for 
operation rather than the two or three which we now have. You, of 
course, are familiar with the fact that the tax rate for operation 
of schools is under tax limitation and that the rate for indebtedness 
is not under limitation. 

The conclusion seemingly reached in Mr. Lewis’ address is based 
upon local, state, and federal government participation in postwar 
school construction. The approximate percentage of participation 
would be: federal, 50 per cent; state, 25 per cent; and local, 25 per 
cent. The larger federal percentage is based on the fact that the federal 
government has pre-empted the best sources of revenue. Any partici- 
pation in Indiana in the program of school construction would be limited 
to existing laws unless or until new statutes were passed. 

Indiana’s participation during the ’30’s, with WPA and PWA 
projects was not an entire success. It has been my experience that 
those projects financed by PWA were more satisfactory from a fi- 
nancial viewpoint than the projects financed by WPA. 

I strongly urge that any heavy construction, if it is to be done 
with federal participation, be done on a contract basis so that the 
local unit knows exactly what the costs are to be. The Indiana sys- 
tem of budgets and taxes for current need only does not contemplate 
the accumulation of surplus by local units. I am of the opinion that 
legislation should be requested that would permit local units to create 
building reserves. 

There is one other feature of Mr. Lewis’ address that I think 
you might well heed and that deals with the disposal of war sur- 
plus, with particular emphasis upon the disposal to units of government 
for use rather than the adoption of a plan of placing the war surpluses 
on the market for resale. 

I am in hopes that whatever construction programs are under- 
taken by school corporations in Indiana will be done after careful 
and serious consultation with the building council, the board of health, 
and the fire marshal’s office, and that expert advice will be sought 
covering the question of location, types, ete. 

Let us, in Indiana, endeavor to overcome the sentiment of ex- 
treme localism. 








Informal Conference on the Functional Planning of 
Facilities 


Group I 


PHYSICAL AND HEALTH EDUCATION AND RECREATION 
Discussion Leaders: 


W. W. Patty, Director of Physical Welfare Training, Indiana 
University 

H. R. Davidson, Superintendent of New Albany City Schools 

Malcolm Rice, Coordinator of Postwar Building Program, Indiana 
University 

The Chairman introduced several of those present, according to 
the professions represented—architects, superintendents of schools, 
principals of large high schools, physical education directors. 

Mr. Davidson submitted two questions: “Have you had exper- 
ience with providing dressing room lockers only in the dressing rooms, 
and having separate lockers for the gym suits?” He stated that it 
is almost impossible to have storage space for students for every- 
thing. The other question was, “How many of you own and operate 
your own laundries?” 

Several expressed the opinion that separate lockers for gym 
suits were more satisfactory. 

Architect John Leonard Hamilton, of Chicago, pointed out that, 
unless one could install good equipment in a laundry and have enough 
work to keep it busy all the time, it would not pay to have the 
school laundry. 

Dr. Bookwalter, of Indiana University, stated that, if uniforms 
as well as towels were furnished to the students, there would be no 
question as to the possibility of keeping a laundry busy. 

Dr. Patty said that at Riley High School, of South Bend, they 
have had that system in operation at least 15 years. Also Adams 
High, in that city, has its own laundry. It has been found that the 
cost is about $1.25 per semester per student. Since they have a daily 
program of physical education exercises, they furnish clean uniforms 
and towels daily, five days a week. The $1.25 per semester at Riley 
High School includes the cost of the uniform and a clean towel each 
day for each student. Adams High School has about the same num- 
ber of pupils—about 1,500 to 2,000. 

Dr. Patty asked what would be the estimate of the cost of a 
laundry. 

Mr. Davidson said that a used unit could be bought for about 
$500. Most of the schools use small washing machines and have a 
rather inadequate lot of equipment. 

The Chairman raised the question as to why there is so seldom 
an architectural plan for locker space and facilities for the younger 
children. He brought out that, when the pupils take showers, finish- 
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ing with a cold shower and a brisk rubdown with clean towels, the 
danger of catching colds is reduced. 

Architect C. W. Sullivan, of Cincinnati, Ohio, said that many 
schools have these facilities for the younger children, but that the 
lower grades seldom use them. It seems that there is no one to 
supervise the pupils below about the fourth grade. 

Dr. Bookwalter said that there are three contributing factors that 
tend to prevent the use of showers in the lower grades: (1) They 
do not have a trained teacher or anyone else who is in charge of 
these children; (2) it is impossible to shower and get the children 
dressed and active in the length of time they have to spend; (3) the 
room teacher does not have time to supervise them. Also mixed 
classes present another problem. 

Dr. Patty pointed out that the parents, for the most part, send 
their children to school in the morning clean and neat, and that by 
the end of the day they present a very different appearance. He 
expressed the opinion that the parents would be glad to have the 
facilities for cleanliness used, even if it took more time than is 
allotted at present. He said that he saw the fourth and fifth grade 
boys at Lincoln School in South Bend just coming out of the showers, 
and that he believed if the school boards over the state could have 
seen these little dripping boys coming out of there, and could have 
seen them after their brisk rubdown with a clean towel, he didn’t 
see how any official in the state could deny them such a privilege. 
They go back to classes more efficient. 

The Chairman asked for discussion on which was preferable for 
girls—individual or group showers—saying that from the standpoint 
of cost, group showers were preferable. 

Dr. Bookwalter said that in the University School there are 
about 25 per cent of the showers of the individual type and 75 per 
cent group showers; that the group showers are more satisfactory; 
that the individual showers are not often used. 

Mr. R. J. Brocker, architect and engineer of Greensburg, Penn- 
sylvania, stated that the girls prefer the gang showers in the gym- 
nasium at Greensburg. The women teachers of physical education 
who were present corroborated this point of view. 

The consensus was that when students have physical disabilities 
they prefer the individual showers, and that there should always be 
a few of these for use, but that arrangements should be made for the 
majority of the pupils to use the gang or group showers. 

Dr. Patty asked about the furnishing of towels—whether they 
were paid for by the taxpayers or by student assessments. 

Mr. Haworth, of Kokomo, said that the taxpayers of his city 
furnish the towels. 

Mr. Neff, of Cannelton, stated that in his school there is a 
25 cents per semester assessment per student for use of the towels. 

Dr. Patty stated that here the cost of laundering towels has been 
increased; that it is now about 1% cents each, in large quantity lots. 

It was stated that most school boards will furnish soap for the 
showers but not the towels; and that the fee usually does not take 
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care of all the expense; therefore, boards of education should pro- 
vide for a supplementary fund. 

The Chairman next called for a discussion concerning the kind 
of building needed. 

Mr. Rice, I.U. Coordinator of Postwar Building, said that he 
would like to hear a discussion of swimming pools and control of 
swimming pools, and also a discussion of gymnasium floors, since 
they play quite a part in the design of any of our gymnasiums. They 
should be constructed so as to be suitable for the work to be done at 
any particular school. The interest of the group seemed to be greater 
along the line of gymnasium floors, so that was the topic first dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. Rice described a gymnasium built at Yale University which 
had cost about $6,000,000 and which had a wooden floor large enough 
to accommodate two games of tennis at once. The floor was built on 
the ground, over 90 feet of sand, and the water level was about 15 
to 18 feet below the floor, which was constructed as follows: 

On top of a 3-inch stone-concrete sub-slab was put 5-ply mem- 
brane waterproofing turned up on the edges to make a complete water 
seal. On top of that was put a 5-inch reinforced stone-concrete slab; 
on that was put stone-concrete fill, in which were imbedded the 
sleepers. The sleepers were 3 x 3-inch chestnut, and the wood was 
impregnated and painted with creosote. The sleepers projected be- 
yond the surface of the stone-concrete fill, which left an airspace. 
On top of the sleepers was the subfloor. On top of the subfloor 
building paper was laid to take the squeak out of the floor. On top 
of that was put first quality maple flooring, 3/16 of an inch thick by 
2% inches wide, This was all kept away from the perimeter walls by 
a 2-inch space, to permit expansion and contraction of the floor; and 
to cover up the joint a 2 x 3-inch steel cover angle was used. 

The floor was laid correctly, and was considered fool-proof when 
it was built, in 1929. Then, when the building was taken over at the 
beginning of the war by the Commando Forces of the Army Air Corps, 
high barriers were constructed at different points on the floor and 
the cadets were trained to jump over these high barricades. After 
such hard use for some time the floor gave way in places and dry rot 
was found to have destroyed a part of the subflooring. 

Architect Sullivan said he would have thought the above described 
floor was built so that dry rot should not have occurred. 

He has tried wood blocks set in mastic, but this type of floor will 
not give, and the architects will hear objections from the athletes 
and coaches. 

Architect Rice said that he knew of a school where a floor had 
been made of blocks laid on coal mastic and floated, but that it 
had buckled. The trouble was that the school had been closed in the 
summer and dampness had accumulated. The windows should have 
been opened and precautions taken against such an occurrence. When 
the windows were opened and the room was dried out, the floor went 
back into place again. This is a maintenance problem for the school 
authorities. But Architect Rice said he could never be talked into 
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laying a floor on the ground again, because there will always be 
trouble when the water level rises 6 to 9 feet below the surface. 

Architect Sullivan told of a wood block floor laid in mastic. 
The floor was laid in winter time, and there was a great deal of ex- 
pansion in summer, which caused the floor to buckle. However, they 
took out about 4 inches all around the 82 x 88-foot gymnasium and 
the next year they did not have that trouble. People were very well 
satisfied with the floor. It does not have a desirable resilience, but 
is very satisfactory. 

Architect Brocker described a job in which the floor was laid 
over sleepers anchored with bulldog clips, with straight sheathing on 
top, and on top of that they laid the gymnasium floor. This has 
given no trouble for the 16 years since it has been laid. Recently a 
part of the basement was flooded and the water came in. When some 
of the floor was taken up no evidence of dry rot was found. They 
had put two coats of asphalt on the sleepers before putting them 
in place. 

The question was raised as to whether or not floors anchored by 
bulldog clips would squeak. Some present held that this could not be 
prevented, but others, among them Architect Brocker, stated that by 
the use of large-sized bulldog clips there would be no squeaking. 

Superintendent Haworth told of the construction of a floor for the 
gymnasium in a high school building constructed in 1913 when “we 
were perhaps in the dark ages.” It was built on the side of a creek 
bank on 15 feet of blue clay. First there was laid 3 inches of 
asphalt, then a 5-inch layer of concrete. On this were put the sleepers, 
and then double floors were laid. This has stood for 30 years with 
no rot except where a water pipe leaked. If you have air under the 
floor you will not have dry rot to contend with. 

Dr. Patty closed the discussion because the time was up, but it 
was agreed that there were so many other interesting points that 
they hoped to get together again to finish the discussions. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 
Discussion Leaders: 


S. T. Burns, Professor of Public School Music, Indiana University 
Ralph W. Wright, Director of Music, Indianapolis Public Schools 
Alvin M. Strauss, Architect, Fort Wayne 


The panel discussion was opened by Mr. Burns. A short speech 
was presented and various points for discussion set forth. The three 
main points which Mr. Burns discussed were (1) the nature of the 
median, (2) variety of the organizations, and (3) experiences and 
schooling. In discussing the first point, Mr. Burns commented that 
sound won’t stay in one place; that it spreads. Consequently music 
rooms must be built differently from the ordinary classroom. Sound 
blending is difficult. As an example, this illustration was given: in 
a certain school the acoustics were so poor that it was necessary for 
the pianist to have her back to the conductor in order that the piano 
might be heard. In this room also the choruses sounded continually 
off key. 
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Variety of types was the next topic brought up by Mr. Burns. He 
gave the following as examples: the powerful type, bands; medium 
type, the large chorus; small, intimate type, the string ensemble 
or small chorus. Mr. Burns mentioned also classes in theory, piano, 
and movement and rhythm. The ideal large school should have a band 
room accommodating at least 90, an orchestra room for 60 to 90 
people, several ensemble rooms, several individual practice rooms, a 
choral room for 100 members, a music appreciation room for 30 to 100, 
rooms for listening to records, rhythmic rooms, a library, offices, 
instrument rooms, and instrument store rooms. 

At this point in the panel the discussion was turned over to 
Mr. Wright who, after passing out some diagrams, proceeded with the 
discussion from the point of music units in various schools. The first 
example given was the senior high school at Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 
The music department is on the top floor and is very conveniently and 
well arranged. There is a small auditorium seating about 500 with a 
stage two feet above the floor. Back of the stage are instrument and 
music cases, and to the sides or wings of the stage are a music class- 
room and a dramatics classroom. The problem here, however, is that 
the music department is on the fifth floor while the auditorium is on 
the second. This necessitates a great deal of moving of heavy in- 
struments. Mr. Wright next told about the music department at Lane 
Technical High School in Chicago. There they have a large band room, 
the size of the ordinary gymnasium, and an orchestra room, with prac- 
tice rooms, offices, recording room, instrument rooms, harmony, theory, 
and choir rooms branching off. Broad Ripple High School in Indian- 
apolis was the last school discussed by Mr. Wright. Here the instru- 
ment rehearsal room is directly above the chorus rehearsal room. This 
arrangement enables large instruments to be carried onto the stage 
easily. 
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Suggestions for improvements in music departments were given 
by Mr. Wright as follows: 


Facilities for the elementary school: 


1. Public address system 
a. Morning music—record played in morning through loud speaker 
system by central office 
b. Music in classroom 
2. Space for piano and phonograph 
a. Should have an important place (piano) 
b. Should be placed away from heat (piano) 
c. Phonograph does not matter so much because it is small 
3. Radio in each room for sound movies 
4. Cases for music and records 
5. Activities for children taking music 
a. Choirs 
b. Piano classes 
ec. Rhythm classes 
6. Club rooms 
a. Should be attractively decorated—drapes, etc. 
b. Should provide 35 square feet per child. Auditorium might 
be used. 
7. Proper equipment 
a. Chairs right height, so that feet can be flat on floor 
8. Storage rooms for stands and instruments 
a. Rooms for instruments should be unheated 
b. A regular schedule should be maintained 





Facilities for the high school: 


isolated 
Acoustically treated, but not too much so 


1. Room units 

2 

3. Large enough rooms 
4 

5 





Practice rooms 
Recording rooms 
6. Files—built in 
7. Instrument rooms 
8. Cases for music, etc. 
9. Chairs—straight and low-backed 
10. Heating differently from that of elementary rooms 
11. Storage rooms above ground 
12. Vocal room should have: 
a. Risers 
b. Chairs for 100 
ce. Chairs with arms 


Mr. Strauss then came forward to offer a few points about the 
effect of war on buildings. He emphasized proper ventilation and 
air conditioning as very important in the schools. He said television 
is coming more rapidly than most of us realize, and along with the 
public address systems will come television. 

Mr. Strauss brought up some interesting points on rural schools. 
He said that after the war rural schools will have more than one 
room for their music department; at least the better ones will. 

The point was stated that more and more the auditorium is be- 
coming isolated from the rest of the school by becoming a wing rather 
than the center of things as in previous times. This is throwing the 
music department and auditorium together, which is a good thing. 
Acoustics is now a science rather than guesswork. A good example 
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of this is the band room in the Indiana University Auditorium. There 
can be a hundred members in the room playing normally and it is 
difficult to hear them at the top of stairs. 

After Mr. Strauss’s contribution, a short discussion was held 
and the meeting was adjourned. 


References on Music Rooms and Equipment 
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7:9, May, 1936. 

“Another Scoop for the School Music Building Boom,” School Musician 
8:17, February, 1937. 


Beattie, John W.; McConathy, Osbourne; and Morgan, Russell V., 
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New York, 1930, pp. 89-92. 

Berryman, Joe, “And Another School Band Building Goes Up,” School 
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Prescott, G. R., and Chidester, L. W., Getting Results with School 
Bands, Part IV, Paul A. Schmitt, Minneapolis, Minn., 1938, p. 273. 


Rae, James, “How Mason City Built Her High School Music Hall,” 
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HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
Discussion Leaders: 


Hortense Hurst, State Supervisor of Home Economics Education 

Orville Hooker, Superintendent of Marion City Schools 

W. E. Hanson, Architect, Connersville 

Miss Hortense Hurst, discussion leader, opened the discussion with 
the statement that in home economics education the planning of facil- 
ities is very important. Mr. Hooker said that for years architects have 
been telling schoolmen that there should always be a planning commit- 
tee to work with the architect. Later in the discussion the group 
named specific persons who should make up this planning committee. 

Miss Hurst suggested that first of all we should decide what we 
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intend to do in our education program; then we should plan facilities 
to fit the need. We must think of tomorrow and its needs rather than 
of yesterday. Today we try to teach differently than we did 10, 20, 
30, or 40 years ago, and we need more than cooking and sewing. Home 
economics education should provide for every phase of family living. 
Thus the school plant itself is not adequate. We should begin in the 
lower elementary grades with our homemaking education because 
children participate in the responsibilities of the home. Our schools 
should also have a phase for secondary education and adult education 
for the men and women of the community. Homemaking education 
affects both boys and girls in every social circumstance. Relations of 
home are definitely reflected in the careers of boys and girls; and 
when we have better training for homemaking, juvenile delinquency 
and the divorce rate will decrease. The purpose of homemaking 
education should be to create a better home. 

At this point in the discussion, the following question was raised: 
“Does the University School provide facilities adequate for the need?” 
Miss Hurst replied that the University School has taken a step in the 
right direction but that the equipment is not quite adequate. This brought 
up another question as to whose fault it is that the equipment at the 
University School was not planned to be adequate for the need. One 
member of the group blamed the architect. Mr. Andrews said that 
the fault was in the point of view of the person planning the home 
economics unit. It should have been planned by a group of people 
interested in the philosophy of secondary education of the school. He 
stated that the first thing in any building program is to decide the 
purpose of the educational program. The whole staff should arrive 
at this purpose. 

It was decided that a committee composed of the following should 
plan the unit: the State Director of Home Economics, school superin- 
tendent, the coordinated staff of the Industrial Department and Home 
Economics Department. It was also suggested that intelligent P.T.A. 
and community people are interested in this phase of education and 
perhaps some of them should be on this committee. 

In planning a new unit, we must find what types of service are 
possible—know the new trends—know types of literature and services 
throughout the state and nation. Then, we should know what resources 
we may tap for suggestions for our home economics facilities. It was 
suggested that gas companies would be able to provide information 
on stoves, furniture companies could recommend the desirable type of 
furniture, art teachers could help with the color scheme, and up-and- 
coming community mothers might have valuable suggestions. These 
resources should be tapped after we have decided what service we want 
to render. 

Mr. Swihart thought that community people on the planning com- 
mittee were unnecessary. He said that superintendents and heads of 
departments should know first what they want. Next, the architect 
should be consulted so that he can tell them what is possible for the 
space and money to be invested in the project. Mechanical applica- 
tion of space and equipment affects planning of facilities and is often 
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the cause of less desirable facilities. It was pointed out that haste 
caused a lot of faults at the University School, as the plans were 
drawn up in five weeks. The original plans should be in the hands of 
the architect a year before the building is constructed. This provides 
time for the tentative plans to be discussed by school and community 
people and the architect. Mr. Hooker stated that his school has been 
planning a building for several years. At the University School, 
$850,000 was spent after five weeks of planning. 

Too often the home economics teacher is inadequately trained for 
her job. We have allowed almost anyone to teach home economics 
and have pushed them off into the basement of the school. Teachers 
should be educated in the teacher-training program to know the needs 
of their department. One of the greatest problems is that home 
economics teachers do not teach in many different schools—two or 
three during their life’s teaching. Teachers should be encouraged to 
visit outstanding home economics units throughout the state and bring 
back new ideas for their own units. 

The common practice seems to be to push the student who doesn’t 
think he can pass Latin into the home economics department. We 
need the best people in our home economics classes. 

At this point, there arose a question as to whether the home 
economics unit should be within the school building or in a house 
outside the school. Mr. Swihart was asked to explain the set-up as 
it is at Richmond. The school at Richmond has a four-room cottage 
next to the school building where students carry on their home eco- 
nomics work. Here students stay over a week-end to fulfill an assign- 
ment. They do interior decorating and serve meals to superintendents 
occasionally. (This is an experience for both the students and the 
superintendents. Mr. Merriman said he ate there once and survived.) 
The landscaping of the yard is done by the garden class of the school. 
This cottage is for the senior high school students only; junior high 
students remodel their rooms, etc., as home economics projects. This 
cottage is simply an adjunct to the school’s home economics laboratory. 

Is there a difference in the attitude between students in a school 
laboratory and those in the cottage? Mr. Swihart replied that the 
cottage definitely provides a homelike atmosphere. In the cottage, 
of course, is truly homemaking rather than home economics and in- 
dustrial arts as in schools where there is no cottage. The cottage 
system must work with the school laboratory in the school, as clothing 
and cooking projects are best carried on in the laboratory. 

Miss Hurst showed the group illustrations of good and poor ar- 
rangements of units within the home economics unit. The trend at 
present is to create a more homelike atmosphere in home economics 
laboratories so that the child does not feel that the course is so far 
divided from actual home surroundings. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Discussion Leaders: 


Melvin S. Lewis, Professor of Education, Indiana University 
H. B. Allman, Superintendent of Muncie City Schools 
Joe H. Wildermuth, Architect, Gary 


H. B. Allman’s Address: 


It seems to me very important, with the emphasis which we have 
had during this war period on vocational education, that the nation 
has turned to the schools to educate and train for war work and for 
actual participation in the work of the fighting forces. Approxi- 
mately nine million men have been taken. I think the schools deserve 
credit for having risen to that emergency. 

I doubt whether people in the future will be as tolerant of our 
efforts as they have been in the emergency where time was at a 
premium, and where space was readjusted without too much considera- 
tion for the long-time program in the training of youth. Therefore, 
the organization which we have toward vocational education, if cap- 
italized upon, will have to be sustained by a program which merits, 
and will continue to merit, the confidence of the people generally, and 
particularly the industries of our community. 

In suggesting types of buildings for industrial and vocational ed- 
ucation, I would say that we need more area, more space. Our shops 
and laboratories have been crowded into basement rooms. We are 
going to have to build for vocational education the shop-factory type 
of building, which is more expensive in construction. The Vocational 
School at Evansville, Indiana, has one of the outstanding ones. 

Those buildings should be constructed with great open areas, with- 
out permanent walls. At Muncie, we converted a large factory build- 
ing. Standing at the front and looking towards the back, you can see 
into every shop. The machine shop, carpenter area, and the various 
other departments are all visible. The advantage is in being able to 
see all the activities that are in progress. 

In this superior type of building, there will be a minimum of roof 
supports or posts. The ease with which departments can be rearranged 
will justify, in my judgment, not providing supports so that we «vill 
have wider open spaces. 

With more floor space, we shall need better lighting. We shall 
likely need to use a prism glass that will admit light of the white 
quality, but which will be heat absorbent. 

Another suggestion is that we are going to take care and avoid 
overheating. It is going to be as common in the future to have tem- 
perature control in shops as it is in this room. We are going to be 
able to do much more in the way of education with these children in 
the future if they work under conditions fairly normal. I realize in 
many industries high temperatures have to be maintained, but that 
isn’t true in this case. The comfort of the worker is an important item. 

We need proper ventilation with a rapid change of air, and also 
plenty of facilities for washing hands, taking shower baths, etc. Too 
few of our buildings now have these provisions in the shop areas. I 
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have seen many shops which were inadequately supplied with ordinary 
sanitary facilities. Toilets were not distributed; perhaps there was one 
central unit instead of one with each department in the shop. They 
should be placed at a point of convenience. 

I visited a factory where they did foundry work, the dirtiest type 
of work; but they had a fine shower and locker room. When through 
with the day’s work, the men took off their clothes, cleaned up, and 
went out on the street feeling not like dirty, greasy, working men 
who would have to go home through the city, on busses, etc., in an 
untidy condition. They “dolled” themselves up before they left the 
foundry. That was an important point to me. 

Not only should they be equipped with shower and locker rooms of 
the right type, but also I personally would advocate introduction of 
recreation rooms, game rooms, canteens, and smoking rooms. Prac- 
tically all industries are providing them; I see no reason why we should 
not provide them in the schools. A school in the Chicago area has 
smoking rooms provided for students and teachers alike. 

In connection with the general instruction and equipment pro- 
gram, I should like to make just one suggestion. I feel that in place 
of owning our equipment for shops, particularly the heavy type of 
machinery, we might well do as we do with our equipment for the 
commercial departments—lease it. As quickly as a new improvement 
is brought out, ask for new ones under the lease. That is being sug- 
gested for shops so that we shall not be faced with the problem in 
the future of having our shops loaded with machinery that is old. 
A school loses prestige when its equipment is obsolete! The school 
should be on the forefront in equipment; and the equipment companies 
are beginning to realize this fact and are advocating a method of 
leasing. 


Melvin S. Lewis’ Address: 

I would say that a proper beginning for me would be to ask the 
location of the architects and then establish a good barrier between 
them and myself before I say anything. 

In these specialized areas—certainly industrial arts and trade 
industrial areas, home economics, and, I think, commercial education 
can properly be classified as others—I make a pretty broad general 
statement when I say that architects generally don’t know a thing 
about the educational problems involved in these areas. This is a 
challenging statement. Generally speaking, over 32 years of experi- 
ence, involving in that period of time a few school building projects 
as well as state-wide supervision in this field for four years, I am 
inclined to think that there is truth to that when I say they literally 
do not know the educational problems involved in these specialized areas. 

What we get is the kind of thing which traces back to the good 
old manual training of the 1890’s. I don’t know whether we can blame 
the architect or not, because he could come back and say that this is 
our field of experience. I think we literally have to know our own 
problems and then by cooperation with these architects bring the pro- 
fessional expertness in our fields to them. They, in turn, can use the 
professional expertness in their field and get the desired result. With 
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all respect to the superintendents (and I was one for a number of 
years), they do not know the problems of buildings, and equipment, 
and supplies. Superintendent Allman is likely an exception. 

If this is such a specialized field, and I think it is, that even the 
superintendents, the general school administrators, don’t know any too 
much about the very many details, then how could we expect the ar- 
chitects to know all of these details. These fields are so specialized that 
they are known best to the men who are themselves teachers in the 
fields and vocational coordinators. 

I think it is a problem of cooperation, and only by good, intelli- 
gent, continuous cooperation will we be getting the kinds of things 
in the completed structure that would be wanted. If I were making 
a suggestion, I would say that the general administrator who is con- 
templating a building, even just a township high school with depart- 
ments of home economics, industrial arts, etc., has a possibility of 
getting a kind of knowledge that he does not possess as a principal or 
trustee, if he will make use of other peoples’ training and experience. 

If his building is to be in the agricultural area, he should 
use a good teacher of agriculture. Also, there is the State Supervisor 
of Agriculture and the teacher-training division; and those people know 
what constitutes best construction for agricultural laboratories, class- 
rooms, and farm shop buildings. ‘These are specialized areas, and 
the man who is a principal of a township high school won’t know one 
tenth as much about them as the specialists that I have named. 
After getting counsel from a specialist, he is then in a position to 
talk with the architect 

I know of various instances in which a good supervisor in the 
northern part of the state was consulted about building problems. 
Why did the administrators go to my friend to ask about their 
problems? Because they had good enough judgment to know that 
this man had the reputation of being one of the best supervisors in 
the state. They got very much better results than if they had not 
brought in this man to aid them in their thinking. 

This holds true in any field of industrial education. The people 
who are experts on the staff of the U. S. Office of Education, Vo- 
cational Division, used to be organized under the whole title, Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education. About 20 years ago they put 
out a bulletin entitled “Rooms and Equipment for Home Economics.” 
That was the best material in print for several years, but its inad- 
equacy was soon recognized. The period from 1917 to 1930 was a period 
of rapid development in this field. It was recognized that some- 
thing much more up-to-date was needed in connection with this 
whole problem of rooms and equipment in home economics. So for 
about three years the Office of Education had members of its staff 
working on the problem of a bulletin which would be an authority 
on this subject. There were consultations in every region of the 
United States with teacher trainers and supervisors of home econom- 
ics. The result was a large bulletin, profusely illustrated, perhaps 300 
pages in content. That bulletin is available from the U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. It is one of the authoritative publications in 
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that field, and I would say that only one out of thirty administrators 
that I have talked with in my work throughout the state had ever 
heard that there is such a publication. 

If that kind of information is not known to the administrator, 
why should it be known to the architect; so I have full sympathy 
for the architect. But that merely reinforces the point that consul- 
tation between the responsible administrators, the experts in the field, 
state supervisors in industrial education, and teacher trainers in those 
areas is needed before one can begin to get results. That would 
be my own judgment. 

Now you have some problems which are a little different in these 
specialized areas. In fact, they are very different from other gen- 
eral school purposes. 

1. Space problems 
2. Outlet problem 
Lighting problem 
Noise problem 
Dust, obnoxious gas problems 
6. Floor and floor covering problems 
7. Electrical power problem 


on im oo 


The problem of planning for electrical power is to be considered 
in relation to the possible moving of equipment. You have to have 
wires run to carry certain types of machinery. What if you find 
you will be needing a heavier type of machine! 

In regard to the floor and floor coverings, I think that we 
ought to know better than the architect the types of floor sur- 
faces which are adapted to a particular type of work. We don’t 
like a cement floor for a woodworking area where a _ sharp-edged 
tool may be ruined upon dropping. 

The teachers know and the supervisors know; but some of the 
architects do not. 


Joe H. Wildermuth’s Address: 

In answer to the challenge by Mr. Lewis to assert ourselves, 
I might say that we are pretty much in the minority here. I sus- 
pect there are only 10 per cent of us; so probably prudence is 
better than valor. Also, in a general way, school people are the 
customers and we are the salesmen. Of course, the customer must 
be right. However, I would like to make these remarks. 

As I understand it, secondary education was conceived on the 
principle that only 10 per cent of the grade school children would 
enter the secondary school field and that they were destined for an aca- 
demic education for teaching. Today, practically all of the grade 
school children enter the field of secondary education. Therefore, 
the standards of the secondary schools should be such as to pro- 
vide for the education of the 90 per cent who are destined to work 
with their hands. It must be that you educators are feeling that 
need of studying a part of your program that applies to the work 
with the hands. Of course, vocational education is not all of that. 
There are homemaking and the other sciences, but I do believe that 
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your time is now right to coordinate that hand art with your other 
school as regards the planning of the vocational facilities. You have 
seen it all come from the literal manual training shop in the still 
small school, where the child has a chance to learn the applied 
arts of instruments in addition to the woodworking tools. There 
has been, I think, a feeling lately that, combined with this voca- 
tional education, there should be brought down some of the other 
applied sciences. The physics laboratory perhaps is better located 
down with the shop section for the 90 per cent who are going to 
work with their hands than it is up on another floor for the 10 
per cent who are going on to college to use their academic education. 

I should like to say this: I believe there will be a better under- 
standing between the educators and the architects if we both take 
each other into our confidence a little bit. You criticized some of 
the educators who don’t have definite suggestions to make to the 
architect when he is called into the field. There is a chance of that 
being overdone. I believe the average good architect would rather 
you would sit down with him and tell him your problems of edu- 
cation, tell him in a broad sense what you are trying to accomplish, 
than to try to tell him where you want this room, what type of 
plumbing fixtures you want in the particular room, etc. John Kelley 
can tell you that. He has done work for the industries such as 
General Motors. What they hire the architect for is to tell them 
what is the best arrangement for equipment, etc. If the educators 
will try to analyze their problems as to what they feel they ought 
to teach in their community, then the architect can work with them in 
trying to solve those problems. Maybe he knows a better floor cov- 
ering than you suggest; maybe he could conceive of a better plan. 

That is my reply to your challenge. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


Discussion Leaders: 


B. C. Lawson, Professor of Vocational Education, Purdue University 
Harry F. Ainsworth, State Supervisor of Agricultural Education 
Lester Routt, Architect, Vincennes 


The following points were made by Dr. Lawson: 


1. A program should be made which is pointed to vocational efficiency 
—really working toward the development of some ability which 
the student can use outside the school. 

2. Provision needs to be made for farm mechanics. 

8. Provision needs to be made for a workroom in which to test soil, 
milk, ‘ete. 

4. Storage space for materials is needed. 

5. A program of vocational agriculture is needed that extends be- 
yond recitation. 

6. Classrooms are needed that provide work-study opportunity. 

7. Farm projects should be planned. 

8. Provision should be made for keeping records. 


Dr. Lawson at this time showed sketches of proposed combined 
general shop and farm shop. He suggested that double windows be 
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put between these two. Plans were drawn to accommodate 20 stu- 
dents. Suggestions were made that the tables be cut down to two 
feet in width so that work might be done on the one side of the table 
only and the pupil might face the teacher. The proposed plan called 
for the following space: 70 square feet per pupil if there are 12 
pupils or less; 60 square feet if there are more than that. A door 
large enough to get big equipment in and out is needed. 

A question was raised concerning provision for projection ma- 
chines, to which Dr. Lawson explained that the movable machines 
would probably be used, but that no exact provision had been made for 
them. 

Dr. Lawson discussed the vocational agriculture situation at Co- 
lumbus, Indiana. He discussed the candle power needed in the shop 
room; the advantages and disadvantages of the one-room and two- 
room setups; the fact that the forge flue should be made to keep 
smoke from coming back into the room; and the provision of washing 
facilities. 

He has set up as standards for the farm shop: from 22 feet 
to 30 feet (preferable) in width; from 40 feet to 50 feet (preferable) 
in length; and glass area equal to one sixth of the floor space. 

The noise question was then raised: Mr. Routt, architect, explained 
that noise could be controlled by deadening the floors and partitions 
between the classrooms. If convenient, however, he said it seems to 
be more desirable to have the shop in an outside building. One in- 
stance was mentioned where the shop was combined with the gym- 
nasium. 

It was agreed that agricultural problems vary in the different 
schools, and that they must be worked out to fit the need of the 
particular school. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 
Discussion Leaders: 


Elvin S. Eyster, Professor of Business Administration, Indiana 
University 

J. C. Wagner, Superintendent of Hartford City Schools 

Harry E. Boyle, Architect, Evansville 


Mr. Boyle read his paper, first distributing drawings of possible 
plans for a business department. 


Mr. Boyle: As I understand it, the business department functions 
primarily to offer training for stenographers, bookkeepers, clerical 
workers, salespeople, etc. In general, the classrooms are usually 
scattered. I should think a more feasible plan would be for the 
commercial department to be near the center of the building. This 
arrangement would make it possible to use a workable plan to 
handle stenographic and commercial work for department heads and 
teachers of the entire school. Many features of the school will 
function more clearly if the business department is located near 
the center of the building. The bookstore, the bank, etc. will 
be accessible to facilities of the business department. 
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A bank should be a part of the business department as it is 
necessary that a campaign of thrift and saving be taught students. 
The bank should be the financial center of the school. Training 
could be offered accounting students who are preparing for 
positions in banking institutions. Ticket sales, etce., could be 
handled there. The equipment needed would include a tyepwriter, 
check protector, files, unit for ledgers, and bank statements. 

A school store should be provided to handle books and supplies 
for students and teachers. The equipment needed here would 
include a counter, cabinets, shelving, desk, and cash register. 

In the accounting department instruction should be offered 
in the use of accounting machines, comptometers, and statement 
machines. Included in the equipment should be a_ bookkeeping 
teacher’s desk, student’s desk, blackboard space, and space in 
drawers for books and forms. 

I believe the geography of industry should be included as 
a subject in any well-balanced business curriculum. It should not 
be the objective of this program to turn out industrial experts 
or plant inspectors, but to develop a set of principles whereby 
the business and industries of a community may be judged— 
determining whether or not that particular business is well 
adapted to the community it serves. Equipment for such work 
would include lantern slides, and exhibits collected for com- 
mercial geography and available for the whole school. 


Discussion followed regarding the blueprints Mr. Boyle had dis- 


tributed. 


Wagner: I notice a Typewriting Educational Research Bureau is 
attempting to show typewriting as an aid to instruction in the 
elementary classroom. They are giving publicity to such phrases 
as “The typewriter is an aid to self-expression.” I wonder when 
we should teach typewriting? To juniors and seniors? Too many 
of us are gearing the course to the number of typewriters we have. 
Barnhart: We taught typing in the ninth grade for a few years and 
we were delighted when we were able to stop. I think that has 
been the general experience. It isn’t very satisfactory. It is 
possible to teach typing to children in the lower grades, but I 
think we had better teach typing, spelling, English literature, 
and such. 

Eyster: Typewriting in the elementary and junior high school 
meets a different objective altogether. In the senior high school 
it is job preparation primarily. This is not to say there isn’t some 
use for it for the individual, but the objective in the elementary 
school is an entirely different approach from what we have had 
in the field of business education. 


. Barnhart: I came down today hoping to get some information on a 


problem I have been thinking about. What development has there 
been along the line of arriving at standards in commercial 
equipment? What kind of furniture will be used? What size 
rooms will we have? 
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Mr. Eyster: I am inclined to say there are some trends we can ob- 
serve. They may not be reliable. Many of the trends are in the 
direction of making these schools purely job preparation. We 
must plan our equipment in such a manner as to be similar to 
equipment used in an office. It is necessary to develop our 
laboratories in keeping with the regular business office. We must 
use equipment that is used in a business office. I would say the 
trend is to furnish the business department as nearly like the of- 
fice as possible, using equipment without moving it about. I 
think we will want a laboratory type of room rather than a class- 
room to meet many needs. I believe the job preparation program 
is being upgraded on an age level. I think the real objective of 
business education has something to do with the type of equip- 
ment we will select. 

Mr. Barnhart: Is there any possibility that the teacher-training 
organizations can get together with architects and determine 
whether or not standard desks are obtainable for schools and 
industry? 

Mr. Eyster: I have recently had from Kansas and Missouri requests 
about equipment for typewriting rooms. I don’t know what has 
been done. 

Floor: Would noise have anything to do with the placing of the type- 
writing room? 

Architect: Not with modern equipment. 


Mr. Barnhart: It would have to be a very large high school that could 
use a calculating machine room all day. Classrooms should be 
large enough to serve shorthand, bookkeeping, or whatever needs 
are required. 

Mr. Wagner: I find a tremendous demand for business education. 
Should we try to handle this on a secretarial basis or should we 
move more in the direction of elementary phases of business ad- 
ministration and distributive education? Should we be planning 
for adult education? There are many indications that we will 
need to plan for this phase of training in our business departments. 


AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 
Discussion Leaders: 


L. C. Larson, Research Consultant, Bureau of Audio-Visual Aids, 
Indiana University 

Alex Jardine, Superintendent of Evansville City Schools 

Merritt Harrison, Architect, Indianapolis 


Mr. L. C. Larson opened the discussion on audio-visual education 
by stating that he would outline the uses we can expect of audio- 
visual education in the future. 

Mr. Jardine approached the problem from the school administrator’s 
point of view, and Mr. Harrison followed with a technical considera- 
tion, after which there was a general discussion. 
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Mr. Larson: In the field of audio-visual education we can expect 
important developments in the future. I would like to suggest 
some trends which are apparent on the basis of the evidence 
that is now available. Of course, some of our planning must 
be held in abeyance until the results of more recent research 
are released. 


Mr. Larson then discussed the major types of audio-visual aids 
used to re-enforce regular classroom instruction. He used, as examples, 
units on “Care of Milk” and “Soil Conservation” to illustrate the 
possible role of museum materials, motion pictures, still pictures, 
radio, and graphic aids in postwar classroom instruction. Following 
his remarks on the functioning use of the several types of aids in the 
classroom, Mr. Larson spoke briefly on the subjects of (1) viewing 
and auditing rooms for reference use of films and radio transcriptions, 
(2) production facilities, (3) the use of FM radio in the school 
program, and (4) educational uses of television. 


Mr. Jardine: There are some practical things that school people ought 
to be thinking about immediately, so that when materials are 
available we can go at once into a functioning program. We 
all ought to be working on making a complete inventory of our 
needs in the home field of audio-visual aids. There has been a tre- 
mendous development in this area in the training of men in the 
armed services, and after the war there is no school system in 
the land that should be without an adequate program so far as 
equipment is concerned. 

Also, in the realm of new buildings, teachers, particularly, 
and supervisors must be aware of some of the things that Mr. 
Larson has indicated so that we do not build schoolhouses in 
1946 on the 1910 or 1920 pattern. We are going to pool all of 
our best information on the school, the parents, the adminis- 
trator, and the architect to develop a functional building so that 
we will not have to go in and later put in outlets for projection 
purposes or have to develop some more adequate system of ven- 
tilation; we must have the vision to foresee the needs that will 
arise in the school building of tomorrow. 

We must also do more in the field of teacher training. 
I am constantly aware of the inadequacy of teacher-training 
institutions in acquainting young teachers with the things that 
Mr. Larson has indicated. We need a program for in-service 
training. Young teachers should have that training before they 

come on the job. 

I would also suggest that immediate steps be taken to de- 
termine what facilities are needed, so that when the war is 
over and materials become available we will be in a position to 
make rapid progress in this field. 

One last thing—we cannot conduct an adequate program in 
this area unless we have some money. We must include in our 
school budget items for radio and visual education purposes. 
We must have money for the development of this program. The 
developing of an audio-visual program is a continuous process. 
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Harrison: Some one has said that we plan our buildings and 
then our buildings plan our life. It is very important too that 
our equipment be so placed and so arranged in the building plans 
that it can be satisfactorily used and available. 


Discussion from the floor followed. 


Kenneth Thurston: In the use of materials there are some very 
interesting possibilities. It will take some time to train our 
youngsters, but in time the youngsters will catch the spirit 
of investigation in the classroom. 

Frederick Neel: In an elementary school where should the 
audio-visual instruction be given? 

Larson: One problem is in terms of planning for the use of 
these instructional materials in old buildings, and the other is 
in planning for new buildings. There is the general principle 
that these aids should be used in the classroom and as a part 
of the instructional process. It is neither difficult nor too ex- 
pensive to equip the ordinary classroom for a more effective 
use of these aids. Certainly, architects in planning new build- 
ings should make provision for the classroom use of the aids 
which we have discussed. 


. Jardine: In planning such buildings we should plan them within 


the financial limits of the community and then not have to cut 
off the so-called frills. They should be constructed within the 
budgetary limits so that desirable features would be available in 
as many schoolrooms as possible. Here, for example, provision 
should be made for all of these ideas, so that in the end you 
are able to have the required facilities. Just as in building a 
factory you build it around the machines, so in planning a build- 
ing you would plan it to fit the above-mentioned needs. It is 
impossible for the architects to know or comprehend the facilities 
or equipment that will be needed. That is up to the educators. 
The architect’s job is to house these educational activities. 


Floor: After the equipment has been installed do you suggest how 


Mr. 


much there should be allocated to audio-visual work in the budget? 


Larson: The average per student expenditure for books and 
magazines by our university libraries is $20. It seems to me, 
therefore, after the war, that a budget of around $20 per stu- 
dent on the college level would be within reason, $12.50 for the 
secondary pupil, and $7.50 per pupil for the elementary per year. 
There are schools over the country that are approaching that 
level now. 


Mr. Jardine then ended the discussion by stating that if one 


could spend an equal amount for expansion of the library for audio- 
visual education that would be a good beginning. It has to be a 
definite part of the budget and must be so considered from now on. 








Informal Conference on the Functional Planning of 
Facilities 
Group II 


LIBRARY 


Discussion Leaders: 


Margaret Griffin, Instructor and Critic Teacher in Library Science, 
University School, Indiana University 

O. M. Swihart, Superintendent of Richmond City Schools 

D. J. Zimmerman, Architect, Indianapolis 


To open the meeting, Miss Griffin asked Mr. Swihart to em- 
phasize the housing features, making a functional group of library 
rooms. Mr. Swihart responded to this by describing the library 
facilities at Richmond High School. He described the library as 
being formal and symmetrical, beautifully decorated, and well ar- 
ranged. At either end of the reading room—which seats 200 stu- 
dents—are two rooms used for conferences. The principal objection 
to the library described is that the lighting system is not too good. 
Mr. Swihart went on to say that, in his opinion, a library should 
have an office for the librarian, book repair rooms, and a_ study 
room. It should be built near the middle of student traffic, that is, 
if there are three stories in the building, it should be located on 
the second floor near the front of the building. He suggested that 
a desirable position would be between the social science department 
and the English department. 

At this point, a member of the group stated emphatically that 
a study hall should not be located in the library. The student 
should be made to feel that the library is a good place to go; and 
the presence of a study hall often has an undesirable psychological 
effect on the student. Miss Griffin explained that the study hall and 
library are combined at the University School and that the arrange- 
ment had worked better than she expected. 

Mr. Zimmerman took up the discussion by explaining that it is 
extremely necessary that the librarian and architect cooperate in 
the planning of a library in order to have good design. He believed 
that the library should have the atmosphere of a community reading 
club. He suggested that lighting is of utmost importance in a li- 
brary. If skylights are used, some provision must be made for shut- 
ting out the heat. Large windows are good for day and lend a 
nice atmosphere at night when passers-by are able to look in and 
see students or other persons reading. The merchant’s idea of win- 
dow display illustrates that the effect is good. 

Mr. Larson raised the question as to whether or not books and 
audio-visual aids could be combined to make a dual system of in- 
structional materials. He pointed out that up until now leadership 
in +o field of audio-visual aids has been assumed largely by the 
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social science teacher and that perhaps this leadership should be 
assumed by the librarian. This brings up an important problem of 
training. In the case of books, the librarian can find authentic re- 
views in magazines, etc., and needs not read each book to know its 
content. But in the case of audio-visual aids, each film must be 
run and notes must be taken. The process of running a film seldom 
takes less than 30 minutes. Mr. Larson stated that, with a library 
of 2,000 films, it would take a librarian a month of working hours 
to learn what each film contained. If audio-visual aids and library 
facilities are to be combined, there must be a specially trained 
librarian with an interest in aids, in charge. 

Mrs. Schad stated that a lot of things are dumped into the lap 
of the librarian. She feels that checking and housing audio-visual 
aids is a clerical job and that the librarian can serve her school 
better by reading. If there were an assistant in the library to care 
for the films, the combination of books and films in the library 
might work fine. Mr. Swihart agreed with Mrs. Schad that visual 
aids work is not the librarian’s job. He said that aids are put into 
use by experts and it is the librarian’s job to deal with students. 
Dispensing aids is a clerical duty; selection of aids is a technical 
duty. It was pointed out that a large high school is concerned with 
the problem of visual aids to a greater degree than a small high 
school. Mr. Larson added that every school should make expeditious 
use of all instructional aids. 

At this time, the discussion of teacher conference rooms in con- 
nection with the library was taken up. Mr. Swihart advised that 
the conference rooms be near the library but not directly connected 
with it. Miss Griffin added that some of the conference rooms should 
be large enough that a teacher might take her whole class to use 
special library materials; other rooms might be very small. 

Miss Browning described the George Rogers Clark library at 
Hammond, Indiana. She stated that it is beautifully decorated, and 
has a librarian’s office and three conference rooms. Her only ob- 
jection to this library is that the reading room is too large. In 
Miss Browning’s opinion, a librarian cannot work effectively with 
200 people in the central reading room. She suggested that perhaps 
60 to 100 students would be better. 

It was suggested that elementary libraries should be very in- 
formal with more of the home environment than high school librar- 
ies. Some authorities have suggested that an elementary library 
should have a fireplace. Mr. Zimmerman stated that one library might 
be adequate for the needs of a school and an identical library in 
another school might not be adequate for the needs. Thus, a library 
must be planned to fit the type of teaching done in the school. 

Miss Griffin asked how a library could be made beautiful with- 
out sacrificing shelf space. She explained that much of the beauty 
of the University School library lies in the wall panels, and asked 
Mr. Zimmerman if shelves could be built in front of the panels to 
provide more shelf space. Mr. Zimmerman said that shelving should 
be utilized in the architectural work to become a part of the 
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actual building. Shelves should provide part of the beauty of the li- 
brary and blend with the style of walls, ceiling, etc. He pointed 
out that the librarian and architect should cooperate in designing the 
library. More time should be used in building a building on paper 
than in building it physically. 

Miss Browning advised that recessed shelves should never be 
built. She stated that shelves should be movable because space is 
wasted when shelves must be placed to skip supports in the walls. 
Filing cabinets should also be movable and there should be plenty 
or room for expansion of files as well as expansion of the whole 
library unit. 

A member of the group said that he believed the library facil- 
ities should not be open to any adults except special study groups. 
Another member differed with this opinion and stated that he thought 
tax payers should be allowed to use the library after school hours 
and to borrow certain books. The present trend is coordination of 
the resources out of public funds for the most people in the best 
way possible 

Near the close of the session Miss Griffin asked what the min- 
imum facilities from the standpoint of housing would be. It was 
decided that for a school of 300 students, the minimum library facil- 
ities would be a workroom, a conference room, and a central read- 
ing room. 

In the final analysis it was decided that the administrators, 
architects, librarians, and other teachers should cooperate to plan a 
library which would be adequate to fit the pattern of the school. 

Information for library planning and equipment may be _ ob- 
tained from the Gaylord Supply House, Syracuse, New York; the 
American School Board Journal; Nation’s Schools; and Remington 
Rand, Division of Library Bureau. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 
Discussion Leaders: 


Cc. G. F. Franzén, Professor of Secondary Education, Indiana 
University 

H. H. Binford, Superintendent of Bloomington City Schools 

William McGuire, Architect, Indianapolis 


Dr. Franzén opened the discussion. 


Mr. Dungan: I am from Lockland, Ohio, and we have had a number 
of people move into our community who are employed at Wright 
Field. As a result, we have more money and our students have 
acquired ideas. We have cared for our high school and elemen- 
tary education in the same building, and now a demand has 
come for a separate building. We have a nice auditorium in 
the building we have, but I still don’t know whether it would be 
wise to build. I’d like some answers on the question. 

Dr. Foster: I would favor a double unit because of administrative 
leadership. If you secure a man well-grounded in secondary edu- 
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cation your elementary school will suffer; and if you secure a 
man in elementary education your secondary school is certain to 
dwindle. 


Mr. Haworth: I feel we must be rather economical in our postwar 
building, even more than we have been in the past. We must 
build our rooms so the units will be close together. We should 
plan to take care of adult education in our schools. Our build- 
ings should be accessible. 


Dr. Franzén: We must, of course, provide access to our various units. 
To me there is no standard-size classroom. Here’s another prob- 
lem. Special rooms are for special purposes. But when it comes 
to the English teacher—can you have just an English room? To 
what extent can you make a room of a certain kind just for 
that particular thing? 

Mr. Andrews: I’d like to make a plea for three types of rooms. 

1. We ought to have some small rooms. 

2. We need a room in which we can put two or three classes 
or groups together, a room 214 times an average classroom, that 
can be used for bringing together regular classes in an inte- 
grated program, and can be used for regular classrooms when 
necessary under certain crowded conditions, by the use of mov- 
able partitions. 

3. We should have a little theater type of room for all types 
of secondary education, affording opportunity to do some type 
of laboratory work and yet making actual instruction, etc., 
possible. 

Dr. Franzén: I know of a situation where the school plant con- 
sisted of 21 regular-size classrooms throughout the entire build- 
ing with 21 exits. They are able to empty the rooms of students 
within a very few minutes. Of course this is the exception. 

Mr. Andrews: The architects probably will not be pleased with men- 
tion of this, but in some of the military camps I visited re- 
cently I was amazed to see them constructing new classrooms 
while other classes were in progress. If they wanted a large 
classroom or auditorium they merely moved a wall and made 
the room according to the required dimensions. The finished 
room was complete with molding and everything. 


Mr. Haworth commented on the above, saying it was probably 
expensive. 


Mr. Andrews: I think this is probably not true, for that is sup- 
posedly one of the reasons that type of building is used. I realize, 
though, that the construction noise might be a problem to classes 
that are in progress. 

Dr. Franzén: Does anyone in this room believe in the fastened- 
securely school-desk type of thing? We want to know who you 
are if you do. Of course the way I have stated the question 
should make your answer obvious. We want movable furniture. 

We must decide whether we shall plan for permanent Youth 
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Centers. Will it become a community or school responsibility? 
Will it care for the social activities of the school—Boy Scout 
equipment, Girl Scout equipment, Hi-Y, etc.? 

The noon hour program, cafeteria, etc., must receive con- 
sideration, as also must little broadcasting stations. 

Why don’t you schoolmen get together and make up your 
minds as to what you want—then come to us with your requests 
and well thought-out requirements, to make your program work 
the best. 

Superintendent: Why don’t we make a check list of things we do 
and don’t want in our buildings? 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
Discussion Leaders: 


H. E. Moore, Assistant Professor of Education, and Principal of 

University School, Indiana University 
Harvey Poling, Superintendent of Monroe County Schools 
James B. Hawkins, Architect, New Albany 

Mr. Moore: The elementary school program must be designed to 
meet current needs. Mr. Poling, would you like to outline what 
changes have come about recently to meet present needs in ele- 
mentary education? 

Mr. Poling: I think that probably one of the most characteristic 
things that has happened to our educational setup in the last 
decade or so has been the insistence that we go beyond what has 
traditionally been considered the elementary program and do a 
number of other things. 

To mention a few, there is the feeding project, greater em- 
phasis on physical education programs, physical fitness programs, 
the development of more lahoratories, and better methods in 
education in even the traditional things. We might say, “How 
much does the elementary school in its program provide for 
the participation of the community?” In the rural schools, par- 
ticularly, it is the meeting place for the 4-H clubs and for other 
clubs which are not connected as closely to the schools. It is 
your voting place during elections. My feeling is that, briefly, 
your building should do two things: (1) It should care for the 
actual program of the school, and (2) it should take into con- 
sideration community needs which would be different in almost 
every location. This thought has been expressed many times at 
building committee meetings which I have sat in on. 

Why couldn’t we get a pretty stable kind of building and 
then fit it to each community? Even if it is only a four-room 
structure, it needs to be tailored to the exact needs of the 
community. 

There are a number of changes that have been made very 
recently in terms of the state program which we are going to 
have to think about. One is the provision that was made for 
supervision in music, and another is the audiometer and speech 
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program under the 1927 law, establishing speech classes for 
speech correction, and so forth. One of the big stumbling blocks 
is the lack of facilities to carry on. There is a vast difference 
between providing a roof, floor, and chairs, and calling that a 
school and creating an educational plant that will give optimum 
opportunity for the child to learn. It can be fireproof, vir- 
tually speaking, and still be a poor educational plant unless 
carefully planned. 


. Moore: As I understand it, we have gone much further than our 


traditional 3-R program. In addition to the program with the 
child, we ought to go quite some distance in working with the 
community. That being the case, I wonder if Mr. Hawkins could 
not suggest what changes we should make in the elementary 
school plan. 

Hawkins: Most of my experience has been limited to the ele- 
mentary schools in Floyd County, and I believe those schools 
fit in with the community needs. We usually try to provide space 
for supervised recreation. In New Albany our elementary school 
takes in the first six grades. Therefore, most of the children 
are small and the biggest part of the recreation has to be in- 
doors in the winter, of course. We have provided for supervised 
indoor recreation in the gymnasium which can also be used for 
gatherings. It is provided with cooking facilities. In the rural 
schools that same idea has been carried out, for in the southern 
part of the state community activities center around the school 
buildings. 

Moore: Would you describe the newest elementary building 
which you built in New Albany? 


. Hawkins: The building has one room for music and for the teaching 


of dramatics. It is a regular standard classroom with a small stage 
in one end, and could serve the purpose of a small auditorium. 
The various grade rooms have individual touches; a special design 
in the floor covering is an example. 

Poling: In some buildings I have found that they do not pro- 
vide for a separation of the community room from the rest of 
the school. The whole building has to be opened up before access 
is had to this room. Often they do not provide for toilet facil- 
ities and for heating that room without opening the rest of the 
building. This is one of my first suggestions: it should be a 
complete unit in itself. 

Moore: I suspect this group might be interested in sources of 
help in school building plans. 

The Architectural Record carries up-to-date plans, if you are 
interested in elementary school planning. 

The Nation’s Schools and the American School Board Journal 
also carry very fine diagrams and pictures of the most modern 
building plans. 

The American School and University is another very good 
source. This is an annual publication, giving an all-over view of 
what has happened in the year along these lines. 
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Also Alice Barrow’s booklet, Planning Elementary Schools, 
from the U. S. Office of Education, is good. 

As I have looked at new plants, there are four or five 
things that seem to impress me in the new school buildings: 


1. The size of the rooms. There is a tendency to enlarge 
the room, getting away from 32 feet and making it 
36 feet or more. 

The use of color throughout. This is beneficial in that 

a child feels he moves from one environment to another 

as he progresses through the grades. 

3. Acoustical treatment. This has the advantage of making 
an entirely different room situation. It takes out tense- 
ness in minor disturbances which are inevitable when you 
have a room full of children. 

4. Movable furniture. This makes a wide range of acti- 
vities possible. 

5. Wide range of display space. We have this now in- 
stead of an overuse of blackboards. (It seems that we 
may have gone a little too far in this direction.) 

6. Amount of storage space. 


tbo 


Poling: How about floors and floor coverings? I should like to 
ask about the floor treatment of gymnasiums for elementary 
children. What has been the success of other things beside wood? 
Neel: Hunter School has a linoleum-covered gymnasium floor. 
It has been good these several years, and apparently can stand 
several more years of wear. 

Hawkins: Asphalt tile in the grade school gymnasium makes a 
satisfactory floor covering especially so since it does not re- 
quire as much care as a wood floor. The maintenance is con- 
siderably less. 

Moore: In regard to storage, it has been found to be desirable 
to have the storage space inside the room or else to provide a 
coat hall. The Laboratory School at Terre Haute has coat halls 
for most of the elementary rooms, while the University School 
has the storage space within the room. 


Miss Dunfee: We have discussed the school building problem as re- 


Mr. 


lated to the community and to the pupils, and I would like to 
make a point for teachers. 

It was my privilege in Bellingham, Washington, to be in 
a school planned by teachers. Extensive card files were kept 
for months before the building came into being. There was every 
possible type of storage space for both teachers and pupils. Each 
room had its own individual touches, and there was a suite of 
rooms for each grade. 
Moore: There is still a need of more space for rooms which 
teachers may use. It is a question of work rooms as well as 
rest rooms. 


. Wagner: Isn’t there a trend in the matter of playground facili- 


ties that we should recognize? More space is being allotted to 
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gardening, flowers, landscaping, etc. Along with that, I think 
there is something that has not been done in the elementary 
schools in the way of providing showers for the younger children. 


. Moore: I think that criticism is just. A sixth-grader, upon his 


promotion, suddenly finds that he has a privilege of showering 
not previously known to him. 

Poling: Would it be out of order to ask what are the possi- 
bilities for remodeling existing buildings? Are the buildings now 
being erected of such construction that they can in another 25 
to 40 years be remodeled without too much expense? 


. Hawkins: We have a building in New Albany that is not over 


30 years old, and it is really unfit for use, not because it is 
an unsubstantial building, but because it isn’t worth spending 
$5,000 to fix up. I believe this is generally true in buildings 
over 30 years old. 

Moore: In other words, we need certain criteria to guide us 
to keep us from making unwise expenditures in constructing 
buildings which can no longer be used after a period of time. 


. Hawkins: I am in favor of set areas. I believe that in a large 


city an elementary building should be located so that a child 
would not have more than a half mile’s distance to school, and 
in the high school not more than a mile. Also, I am in favor 
of the first six grades being located on one floor. 

Neel: Don’t you think there is a size below which enrollment 
should not go? If so, what would it be? 


. Brocker: It has been recommended by some that they are more 


efficient when around 600 pupils are enrolled. However, the 
average community accepts around 350. 

I am acquainted with an elementary school situation which 
was greatly changed by centralization. Pupils who were formerly 
scattered in three buildings with enrollment of 190 each are now 
in one central building having accommodations for 550 to 600. 

The distance that Mr. Hawkins mentioned is about right. 


. Poling: May I ask the opinion of this group? What would be 


the sentiment here in regard to a review from a state level be- 
fore a building would be permitted to be constructed? In other 
words, from the State Department. 

Brocker: Such a plan is used in Pennsylvania and Connecticut. 
First, the general plan is submitted to the County Board. Next, 
the approval of the Department of Education is secured, after 
which a location is selected. Then both boards come in. Finally 
the plans are reviewed by the State Plant Division which works 
with the State Department of Education, which approves fin- 
ished drawings. 


. Moore: School buildings certainly should be located as a result 


of careful studies. We need to be sure that we have an educa- 
tional program on planning but not one actually dominating. 


. Poling: What would be the feeling for having a school building 


code from the educational point of view? The state fire marshal 
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sets up certain standards and says they are sound. Likewise, 
the health division sets forth its program. 

Mr. Moore: The states that are making real progress are doing that. 
Tennessee and Kentucky have made far more progress in the 
last ten years than we have made in Indiana in this direction. 
Such a division in a state must be continuous and not be ruled 
by political changes. When you put in a new man every two 
or three years, it would be so organized that it probably would 
be better to be without such a division than to face the prob- 
lems as a result of changing personnel. 


NURSERY SCHOOL-KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION 


Discussion Leaders: 


Ruth G. Strickland, Assistant Professor of Education, Indiana 
University 

Mildred Thurston, Instructor and Critic Teacher in Early Childhood 
Education, Indiana University 

Lawrence B. Perkins, Architect, Chicago 


The panel was opened by Dr. Strickland and a rather informal 
discussion was proposed. The program was first set forth and Dr. 
Strickland, Miss Thurston, and Mr. Perkins talked back and forth on 
several points. The purpose of the program is to meet the needs 
of every child. They should have good physical care and, lots of 
playtime. Every child should be greeted individually each day so 
that he will feel he is wanted and important. There should be inside 
and outdoor play every day and space for rest. If the nursery school 
is a half-day one, small mats are sufficient, but if it is a whole-day 
program, cots are more desirable. 

Miss Thurston added a few points here in the discussion. She 
said that space was most important. There should be built-in equip- 
ment, a fireplace, easels, etc. Shelves should be within reach of 
children and should not be too deep. Mr. Perkins commented here 
that built-in equipment was like trying to get something for nothing; 
that instead of putting things into the wall, you were simply bring- 
ing the wall closer to you. 

The uses of the nursery school were next discussed. It was 
found that there are primarily two needs, the temporary and the 
permanent. The temporary needs are caused by war, the permanent 
ones, by social adjustment. Parents want their children in groups 
cared for part of the day by trained teachers, because the children 
need direction and youthful companionship. 

The kindergarten is important too. It is a part of the public 
school system usually, and is more at a median than the nursery 
schools. Most nursery schools cater either to the under-privileged 
or to the wealthy. The nursery school is usually run at a loss 
financially but, as Dr. Strickland pointed out, the social adjust- 
ments and various advantages to the children are great enough that 
the cost is not too important. Dr. Strickland also pointed out that 
the nursery school in England is comparable to our kindergartens. 
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Points brought out in regard to planning were that there should 
be plenty of space and good playground equipment. It has been 
found that the “homemade” type of playground equipment is more 
successful than the expensive metal toys, and has more educative 
value on the whole. There should be an outdoor storage place for 
all this equipment. 

Mr. Perkins presented a plan for the arrangement of a nursery 
school which was much approved by Dr. Strickland and the rest 
of the group. He suggested that there be two playrooms with office, 
reception room, and washroom centrally located so that the teacher 
in charge could see what was going on easily. 

For this plan, Mr. Perkins set down an outline: 

Office and reception room 


2. Clothing room (there should be space here for children to 
sit down and take off snow-suits, boots, etc.) 


Va 


3. Two playrooms 

4, Washroom—directly off the clothing room 
5. Kitchen—tributary to the playroom 

6. Play-yard—directly off clothing room 


(Mr. Perkins drew a diagram at this point to illustrate 
his points) 


Built-in equipment is not much of a space saver. Color is very 
important in a nursery school and kindergarten. There should be a 
bouyancy about the room conducive to children’s whims. The room 
should be a light, well-ventilated place with large windows and low 
sills. Ultra-violet sun lamps are very good. Sunlight is very im- 
portant, and if you can’t have natural sunlight, a sunlamp is ex- 
tremely useful. There should be a cheerful atmosphere about the 
place. Children react to nice things; that is, new furniture, ete. 
Utilization of playrooms should be complete. They can be used for 
sleeping, eating, and playing alike. Bathroom facilities should be 
individual, accessible, and attractive. 

Children are more attracted to small places than large ones. 
Large spaces invite running and noise. The children should have con- 
tact with the parents and get used to visitors. The usefulness of 
an observation booth was discussed and the conclusion was reached 
that an observation booth in teacher training is almost a “must” 
but ordinarily is not too necessary. 

Finances should not be primary in planning a school. The child 
as an individual is much more important than cost. It was sug- 
gested that, if nursery schools were placed nearer public schools, 
they would be much more extensively used. However, it was men- 
tioned that, if this were done, the public school system would swallow 
it up and it wouldn’t get the attention it should have. 

The meeting was closed rather abruptedly because of the late- 
ness of the hour. 
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ART EDUCATION 


Discussion Leaders: 


Earl Johnson, Principal of Burris School, Ball State Teachers 
College 


Adrian Little, Superintendent of Huntington County Schools 
Wilbur Shook, Architect, Indianapolis 


The question was asked, “Is there anything new in art depart- 
ments in high schools?” Mr. Johnson said that in Burris School they 
have tried to set up an art unit in which art and the crafts and home 
arts and all phases of art education are in one big unit. The 
children go to the particular field in which they are interested. They 
have a studio with normal-size windows, where they have the ad- 
vantage of having cardboard walls for mural work. The question of 
having a studio designed like a professional studio was discussed. 
Mr. Sullivan believed that this should be done because, as in other 
departments, an atmosphere should be created which would make the 
work more interesting for the pupil. 

Mr. Schwarz, who teaches mechanical drawing to V-12 classes, 
stated that not more than five per cent of the students he has taught 
during the past five semesters have any knowledge of “plain, ordin- 
ary, down-to-earth drawing.” He believes that art can be, and should 
be, developed as easily as writing or reading. He pointed out that, 
instead of dropping art after the first few grades, it should be 
taught within other subjects by the teachers. He stated that the 
basic principles of art are really lost, and there is more theory than 
practice. 

Mr. Sullivan pointed out the importance of art, if for no other 
reason than to teach color harmony. He related examples of poor 
color scheming. Mr. Schwarz gave an example along this line of a 
school whose home economics department was ruined because of the 
inability of the sewing teacher to recognize good color harmony. 

Mr. Johnson brought up the point that after the war there will 
be a large number of men and women who will have a lot of time 
on their hands, and that provisions will have to be made for them. 
He stated that they are already planning on this in his school. He 
also stated that there are a great many mothers interested in pot- 
tery. Many have also bought looms and are weaving rugs. 

At this point the conversation drifted to finance, and it occu- 
pied the remainder of the session. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


Discussion Leaders: 
H. L. Smith, Dean of School of Education, Indiana University 


Ralph Watson, Business Manager, Indiana State Teachers College 
Cc. E. Hamilton, Architect, Muncie 


Dean Smith requested Mr. C. E. Hamilton, an architect from 
Muncie, Indiana, to open the discussion on adult education. 
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Mr. Hamilton: The subject of adult education is one in which we are 
more or less experimenting rather than having actual figures 
on which to base the discussion. The design and arrangements 
in the physical plant should reverberate back to the curriculum 
that will be offered, which, in this case, is adult education. With 
the curriculum to be offered in mind, the architect will design 
the facilities for such a plant. 


Dean Smith then asked for suggestions from the group. 


Dean Smith: You have touched upon the two problems of adult educa- 
tion: (1) its program, and (2) the facilities for implementing 
that. 


Mr. Watson then spoke as follows on the general planning of 
the facilities for adult education. 


Mr. Watson: There are three or four questions that we are of neces- 
sity going to have to answer: 

1. What is the whole purpose of adult education? 

2. Who are these adults going to be? 

3. What are we going to teach them and how are we going 
to teach them? 

In trying to thing through the first question, we are going 
to have a tendency to think of it as vocational education, which 
is undoubtedly important; however, we should also consider the 
broader phases of general education and parent education. 

Also answering the questions as to who will be taught adult 
education, I should say that we will have the returning vet- 
eran; the 4 F’s; we will have those who dropped out of their 
formal education due to the high salaries being paid in industry 
or due to patriotic motives. We should do something about this 
in the postwar period. 

Where will we teach them in our present setup? We will 
take them where we find them, where they quit when they were 
inducted, whether in the public schools, the secondary schools, 
or the colleges and universities. 

Who is going to teach them? Those who are in the teach- 
ing business. We are going to expand our present facilities. 
Coming back to the building and maintenance of operation we 
will have to utilize all of the educational facilities which we have 
used in our regular educational setup, especially in the sec- 
ondary school. It will be necessary to have some expansion, 
especially in part-time evening classes, and in radio, visual edu- 
cation, recreation, and some other departments. In planning, we 
should consider expansion and utilization of the present facilities. 

In some communities that will mean the construction of 
gymnasiums for something more than basketball. They will 
in the future be used for physical rehabilitation in the physical 
education setup. These gymnasiums will be very useful for the 
handicapped returning veterans who are either physically or 
mentally handicapped or both. 
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Mr. Watson: We will have to get away from the idea of closing 
the schoolhouses at four o’clock promptly. Evening schools will 
come more than ever into their own. I think the evening school 
should be staffed as nearly as possible with the same staff that 
we use in the day school. California has been one of the out- 
standing states in carrying on evening schools. Milwaukee is 
one city that has done a good job. This idea can be carried on 
in the postwar period. 

Floor: One of our problems is going to hinge largely on the way 
the community handles this situation after the war. It includes 
not only the returning veteran, it also includes many of the 
people who are now in war work. They are going to want to be 
retrained or have refresher courses. We must be as cooperative 
as possible. The saddest thing is for a veteran to return and 
have to roam around. There should be an established center 
where we can sift out and direct these people. If we have such 
a center then our adult education program will be more suc- 
cessful. 

Floor: Each community should meet its own problem and not at- 
tempt to standardize the education. We must offer what the 
desire and needs are. 

Floor: The offerings will be limited by the amount of federal sup- 
port available. If we don’t get sufficient federal aid, we will be 
greatly curtailed. 

Mr. Hamilton: The gcvernment will continue as much as it is doing 
in its present form. 

Floor: To what extent will the army or the federal government 
desire to continue an educational program after the war? 
Dean Smith: That is a critical controversial point at the present time. 
Educators do not want it and it appears as if the Army does 
want it. We had the same problem after the last war. Now 
this problem is in the foreground. This time the future of 
education in the country will be largely determined by the de- 
cision that is made now. The school people throughout the 
country are meeting and banding together to try to have in- 
fluence in this area. It looks now as if the management of 
the program for veterans will be under the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, but that existing educational institutions will be used; 
however, time will answer the question of whether the educa- 
tional program is to be determined by the educators of by the 

Veterans’ Administration. 

The history of this whole movement suggests other areas 
that may be tapped in the future. It was during the last war 
that we got the conception of re-education of the people who 
were disabled in the armed forces, but we were not then ready 
to re-educate the regular citizens who had become disabled in 
industry. Later, however, provisions were made for the retrain- 
ing of citizens disabled in industry. Following this war, we will 
be faced with the problem of people who were thrown out 
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of employment because their old occupations were gone. This 
applies to laborers who had gone from a higher level of living 
back to a lower level. They are disabled just the same as the 
physically disabled. Society has abandoned their particular line 
of work, and society will have to see that point of view. It is 
therefore feasible to expand adult education to allow an _ indi- 
vidual shift from an old occupation to a new one by offering 
some refresher work. 

Mr. Hamilton: We have already done this in the war to a certain 
extent. Will this not continue after the war? 

Mrs. Smith: In the last war there was training only for 24 different 
occupations, and in this war training is offered for 323 occu- 
pations in one country alone—England. That same _ principle 
would operate in normal times in reconversion. 





Floor: To what extent will the labor unions themselves want to 
participate in this program, and to what extent will they want 
to control re-education of their members is a question. 

Dean Smith: Yes, that is going to be a problem. We have with us 
a person who is personally familiar with these situations con- 
cerning the labor unions, Mr. Dillon, and I think we_ should 
like to hear from him now. 

Mr. Dillon: We have one fear in any community—the relief agency. 
We are attempting now to revitalize adult education by tying 
it to the rehabilitation of the returning veterans. If adult 
education in any community has too much of the rehabilitation 
of returning veterans as its justification for existence, there 
will be a great danger. Members of the labor group feel them- 
selves in need today of more vocational training, but they are 
not sure that the public school can give them help. The school 
administrator will have to convince them that he can give them 
help without dictating to them as to what union policy should 
be followed. 

During this summer we have had two groups of labor 
people on our campus—the A. F. of L. and the U.A.W.-C.L.O., 
who came here to learn how to work together on educational 
problems and to get leadership training. The ordinary trade 
union members do not claim that they are educated and they 
are not interested in taking on that additional worry but they 
are not willing to turn it over to persons who are not sympa- 
thetic in their policies. They fear that the schoolman knows 
one side of the picture but does not know their side of the 
problem, There is a suspicion there. However, in some com- 
munities that fear is disappearing. Today they are ready to 
accept any kind of a leadership the public school can offer, but 
they will hold back until they are convinced that the school is 
ready to help them without attempting to reorganize or re- 
make their point of view. 

Floor: The vocational group thinks that there are many undiscov- 
ered possibilities in the education of advisory committees. We 
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allowed our School Board to be our advisory committee, when in 
reality they are an administrative committee. There is a need 
for an advisory committee to the School Board. 

Mr. Dillon: Some of the unions in Detroit are beginning to believe 
that, in setting up an educational program for this group, they 
will have to discover natural leaders. Instead of selecting a cer- 
tain person as a leader, they are starting with a natural leader 
who has been picked by a group of 15 or 20 instead of an 
arbitrary leader. That is a different approach from trying to 
pick a man and make him a leader. This method is getting 
surprising results. The school leaders must be conversant with 
this new approach. The labor groups are. perfectly willing to 
serve the public schools more but are naturally suspicious. 

All organized groups just the same as the school groups 
were fearful of the G.I. Bill because they didn’t know how it 
was going to operate. The trade union groups were against it 
and, until they see that it is going to contribute to their in- 
terests, they will continue to be against it. During the war 
training program a lot of union groups have accepted school 
training planning. We are making for the first time an anal- 
ysis of the employable possibilities of the membership in some 
of the unions in Indiana. For the first time labor groups are 
seeing vocational training as something that contributes to the 
life of their organization. The attitudes that the labor groups 
have held are the logical results of neglect on the part of edu- 
cation. We have made some definite gains in establishing more 
healthy relationships. They will accept vocational training more 
as they trust the people that are running it. 

Floor: The attitude is now good and can be molded permanently 
by sympathetic leaders. 

Mr. Borgerson: Michigan has a $250,000 appropriation for adult 
education. From this war we hope to come out with more trained 
industrial workers than ever in this country. We are directing 
our adult education along general and recreational lines rather 
than along vocational lines. We have over 250,000 people who 
are not citizens of our own country; 400,000 who can hardly 
read and write. 

Mr. O. F. Moore of Iowa: As you know, Iowa is largely an agri- 
cultural state. Adult education has centered around agricultural 
interests. Industry is beginning to come in, but so far adult 
education programs have largely been directed from the Iowa 
State Agricultural College. Following the war there will be 
adult courses aimed to improve the social aspects of living 
rather than confined to agricultural interest. 

Dean Smith: During the depression, when a number of people were 
unemployed, it is a fact that the schools acted more or less 
as an employment agency This fact is not generally considered 
in educazional literature. 

Mrs. Smith: The British adult education program is based on the 
interests of the people who are going to be educated. They 
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are asked what they want, and that is a good way to begin. 
Since the war started in Great Britain there has been a great 
increase in the number of short-term courses for adults. Fifty- 
seven per cent of those were concerned with social science: 28 
per cent with literature and art. This trend towards general 
educational rather than purely vocational courses is a pattern 
that may be followed in this country. 


SPEECH AND DRAMATICS 
Discussion Leaders: 


O. P. Larson, Assistant Professor of Speech, Indiana University 

Mildred Wirt, Auditorium Supervisor, Gary Public Schools 

John Leonard Hamilton, Architect and Planner of School Build- 
ings, Chicago 

The Chairman stated that, since different equipment is needed 
in the various levels in speech and dramatics, he would like an ex- 
pression of the desire of the group as to whether public speaking, 
dramatics, radio, or speech correction should be discussed in this 
meeting. 

It was decided to begin with the discussion of public speaking 
and dramatics, which have more to do with the design of the room 
and the equipment than does any other phase. 

Architect Hamilton stated that the auditorium has grown in the 
past few years from a small, third-floor room equipped with a 
floating platform to an auditorium with a balcony and a good stage 
with all the appurtenances of a theater. This costs quite a bit of 
money; and Mr. Hamilton wondered how well that money is _ in- 
vested and how often it is used to advantage in the school in train- 
ing for University work. He said he would like to know how dra- 
matics courses are being organized. With splendid scenery and a 
full stage, it gets into money. For whom should this money be 
spent? 

Mrs. Wirt stated that in her opinion it should not be used just 
for the few but for all of the people in a democracy. She advocated 
the use of the school auditorium all day long, just as one would 
use a chemistry laboratory. The auditorium should be used for a 
part of the community needs, and the cost of the building and 
equipment does not necessarily indicate the value or suitability for 
the community. 

Mr. Hamilton told of a high school in Iowa City (not the 
University high school) where they developed their music department 
very highly and went to considerable expense to provide a place 
for their programs. Their auditorium seats 1,200, and they have a 
Little Theater seating about 200. For experimental purposes, a Little 
Theater is a very desirable feature. 

He also told of the scheme used at Richmond—where they built 
a gymnasium with a stage. Some difference of opinion existed as 
to its suitability for use as an auditorium, but on the whole it was 
very satisfactory. It has to be a sort of compromise between an 
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auditorium and a gymnasium, and is not altogether satisfactory 
for either. 

Another description was of a Memorial Hall built of a work- 
able size. Up to date that has worked very well. The large room 
can be subdivided by the use of curtains when necessary. This 
does not look very well, but answers certain purposes. 

Mr. Hamilton called attention to criticisms heard in the use of 
gymnasiums in Indiana, where the audience has to go across so much 
floor space to get to their seats when the building also serves as 
an auditorium. 

Mr. Larson presented for discussion the question of equipment 
backstage—the lighting equipment in particular. 

Mr. Hamilton brought out the fact that modern electrical switch- 
boards cost a lot of money, that the minimum expense would be from 
$3,500 or $4,000 up to $50,000. 

The Chairman asked whether or not many of the $3,500 outfits 
were in use and were satisfactory. 

Mrs. Wirt said that the smaller schools buy these outfits some- 
times. But the chief thing these schools need is flexibility. The 
very expensive outfits often mean wasted money. Good results can 
be obtained with moderate expense. Emphasis should be on spots and 
floods. The footlight is nearly out. It may be used to advantage 
if it has three colors. Portable lights may be so placed that one 
row strikes six feet behind the acting curtain and two feet inside 
the proscenium curtain. So many times the very expensive boards 
are not what are needed. 

The question of the method of control of the lighting systems 
was discussed, and all agreed that some sort of switchboard should 
be planned for, even when there was a very inexpensive system of 
lighting used. A desirable arrangement is to have five or six switches 
and teach the youngsters to operate them; to have a few variations, 
such as floods and different colored effects, for a small auditorium 
where the funds are limited. 

Another topic that was discussed was the height of the stage 
and the relative measurements for the opening of the proscenium 
and the stage. 

Mrs. Wirt stated that the height of the stage should be about 
3 feet, 9 inches, and the opening of the proscenium should be half 
of the stage space—e.g., 30-foot stage and 15-foot proscenium open- 
ing. She said that we will have to educate teachers, ourselves (audi- 
torium supervisors), the architects, and the community all along in 
order to secure a better understanding between these groups. Plans 
could be made for better acoustics, the proper slope of floors, and 
stage equipment and lighting. 

Mr. Larson asked for opinions on the location for dressing rooms. 

Mrs. Wirt recommended that they be adjacent to the stage, or 
above the stage, but said it is not often possible to have this ar- 
rangement. Usually the dressing rooms are across the hall from the 
stage, or farther away. 

Architect Hamilton described the arrangement of a_ building 
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at Richmond. They were limited to about $50,000. They had no 
stage shop and no custume room. These should be adjacent to the 
stage. The dressing rooms were across the corridor. 

Mrs. Wirt stated that the people should know what to ask 
for and should try to get space for showers and dressing rooms 
properly located, inasmuch as the usual building is supposed to last 
for about 50 years. The administrators should consult the people who 
are going to use the rooms, then talk with the architect. 

A good woodshop man can build many of the things needed on 
the stage. 

Mrs. Wirt said that even though most architects will say that 
no apron is needed, she thinks there should be a tiny apron. 

Architect Hamilton told of a very large high school building 
in Kansas City which has a very fine auditorium, with everything 
that belongs to it. Adjoining the stage is a shop; it has a grid- 
iron and counterbalancing scenery; the proscenium opening is about 
40 feet wide and the stage is about 100 feet wide. He said, “We 
were inclined to lower the stage slightly to promote visibility.” They 
put hardwood panel in the middle of the stage floor and softwood 
flooring around it—in order to have a good foundation for a dance 
program when needed. The softwood used was Douglas fir. 

Interesting points were discussed in regard to the difficulties 
encountered with fire marshals in reference to municipal and state 
ordinances. For instance in Richmond, even though the little theater 
seated only about 125, the fire marshal forced them to make ramps. 
The group felt that school theaters should not be in the same class 
as commercial theaters although, when the main room in the build- 
ing is a theater, it might be classed as a theater and not a school 
building. 

Favorable comment was made on the installation of the Ham- 
mond organ. The expense is not too great and it answers the pur- 
pose very well. 

Mr. Hamilton described the setup at the University of Iowa, 
where they have a revolving stage, with shop adjoining on one side, 
and a platform on tracks that can be run right in on the stage 
level. The audience room is of plain acoustical plaster. He said he 
thought that beauty and color are necessary in planning for high 
school theaters. There should be no hanging fixtures for lighting a 
theater auditorium. The lamps should all be concealed, giving in- 
direct lighting. 

Mrs. Wirt brought up the subject of whether or not there should 
be windows in a school theater. 

It was the general opinion that not many people like rooms 
without windows; that the windows can be satisfactorily darkened 
when necessary; also the room may be used for other purposes 
than as a theater. If a room is to be used as a theater only, the 
walls should be finished about 35 per cent dark. 

The schools at Gary were said to be exceptionally well-equipped 
with auditoriums and equipment. Favorable mention was also made 
of the Newcastle, Hartford City, and Muncie schools. 
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Mr. Larson asked for discussion on the use of the classroom— 
whether the ordinary classroom could be made more adaptable for 
courses in public speaking and for small programs. 

It was agreed that this could be done with very simple equip- 
ment. Flood lights are not necessary, and a small platform or 
movable stage is very satisfactory. Mr. Hamilton said that he had 
seen instances where a stage two feet high was astonishingly effective. 

The Chairman stated that in the teaching of public speaking 
it is not desirabie to have much formality; that all of their class- 
rooms in these courses are three floors above the recording room. 
It is arranged so that a light can be switched on when they are 
ready for a recording. 

Mrs. Wirt expressed the opinion that plans should be made for 
the use of radio and television. She advocated the recording of a 
pupil’s work in the first grade, second grade, and so on, and sug- 
gested that the children and their parents be allowed to hear these 
recordings at frequent intervals in order to appreciate the progress 
made. She thinks there are wonderful possibilities for both teacher 
and pupil, through recordings, to watch progress. 

Mention was made of some excellent performances which had 
been put on in study halls and similar rooms with very little equip- 
ment. But Mrs. Wirt called attention to the fact that, while good 
performances can be put on with little equipment, that is no reason 
for keeping good equipment away from the schools if such can be 
obtained. 

Architect Hamilton stated that, when a new auditorium is to 
be built for use by a large high school, it is well to plan for a 
seating capacity of 2,000 to 2,200 for the large room, and to have 
another auditorium seating 500 to 600 people. It is not advisable 
to have too large an auditorium for high schools. 














Trends in School Enrollment and Population 
in Indiana 
by 
GERHARDT AHRENS 


THE problem of population is as old as the race itself. We 
read in both sacred and profane history about population trends. To 
understand the problems of school enrollment and population one 
must consider the problems of birth increase and birth decrease or 
birth control. The children of one set of parents vary from none to 
24 or 25. The problem of school enrollments and population is tied 
up very closely with the question of food supply. All records show 
that when we have an abundance of food the birth rate goes up, 
and in times of depression the birth rate goes down. At the pres- 
ent time the trend in school enrollment is up. 

Coming a little nearer to our own day, you have before you 
a paper entitled, “Total Number and Per Cent of Increase or De- 
crease in Births in Indiana from 1929 to 1943, Inclusive.” Let us look 
at the chart rather closely. We find that in using 1929 as a base, 
the year of the close of the so-called prosperity and the year of 
the beginning of the so-called depression, these years indicate very 
clearly and re-emphasize certain facts which have prevailed in every 
century, past and gone, and among all peoples. You will ‘hote that 
the year 1930 had a small increase of 7 to .06 per cent. You will 
notice a decrease in every year down to 1940, with the exception of 





Rural CLL 


Urban and rural population of Indiana in 
thousands: 1800-1940 
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Total number and per cent of increase or 
decrease in births in Indiana, 1929-1943 


1938. The reason for the increase in 1938 was due to an apparent 
flurry of prosperity in 1937, when prices went up from 11 to 23 per 
cent. By 1940 it was apparent to all thinking people that we would 
be plunged into war. Activities of all kinds were on the increase. 
One need only to look at the newspapers and magazines and to study 
the financial charts to see the tremendous upsurge at the time. That, 
in turn, reflected itself in increase in birth rates, so that by 1943 we 
had an increase of 26.89 per cent of population over 1929. 

With an increase of more than 25 per cent in population we 
are going to need more than 25 per cent increase in teachers if our 
schools have just the curriculum they had in 1929. However, the 
curriculum of 1929 has been considerably expanded. More specialized 
courses, more special attention to health, and other subjects have 
increased the need of the number of teachers very materially over 
1929. 

We may expect this trend to continue during the war and for 
a number of years after the war. That means giving consideration 
to the number of teachers needed, to the number of buildings needed, 
and to the amount of supplies and equipment needed. Since the de- 
pression years school enrollments are steadily climbing and we must 
plan to meet this future need. 


— 
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POPULATION OF INDIANA, 1800-1940 











Increase in population Per cent of urban 
| P | “ . 
Census year | Population over preceding census and rural population 




















Number Per cent Urban } Rural 
1940 3,427,796 189,293 5.8 44.9 
1930 3,238,503 308,113 10.5 55.5 44.5 
1920 2,930,390 229,514 | 8.5 50.6 49.4 
1910 2,700,876 | 184,414 1.3 $2.4 57.6 
1900 2,516,462 324,058 | 14.8 | 34.3 65.7 
a 2,192,404 214,103 10.8 26.9 73.1 
1880 1,978,301 | 297,664 17.7 19.5 80.5 
1870 1,680,637 330,209 24.5 14.7 85.3 
Sa 1,350,428 362,012 | 36.6 8.6 | 91.4 
“eas 988,416 302,550 | 44.1 $.5 } 95.5 
1840 ca 685,866 342,835 99.9 1606 Cf 98.4 
1830... 343,031 195,853 133.1 | 100.0 
1820 147,178 122,658 2 100.0 
aa 24,520 18,879 334.7 100.0 


i ee on 5,641 100.0 








Panel on Problems in Planning, Constructing, and 
Financing School Buildings in Cities and Towns 


SUMMARY ON PANEL 


by 
HAROLD H. CHURCH 


THE Indiana School Building Planning Committee was appointed 
by Dr. Clement T. Malan, State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Its purpose is threefold: 
ee To determine Indiana school building needs. 

2. To focus attention of local school administrators on educa- 
tional planning. 

3. To act as a clearinghouse for suggestions on planning and 
legislation for the postwar period. 


The committee has had four meetings and feels that the follow- 
ing musts should be included in any effective postwar planning in 
Indiana: 


1. A representative of the State Department of Education, a 
specialist in schoolhouse planning appointed by the State Di- 
rector of Education, should be included as a member of the 
State Administrative Building Council. He should be clothed 
with authority to approve all state school building plans. 
2. New buildings should be planned. 
a. To serve as a community center. 
b. To provide for more opportunity for adult education. 
c. To provide greater service in health care, health educa- 
tion, and recreation. 
d. To provide for a wider use of plant facilities in shops 
and laboratories, visual and audio-education, counselling 
and guidance, and laboratories and auditoriums. 


Implications of survey of school building planning in Indiana 
towns and cities are: 

A total of 179 questionnaires (a copy of which follows) were 
sent out by the State Department; only 134 were returned; 45 were 
not returned. The survey reveals the following trends and conditions: 


1. 93 are planning for specific postwar building needs. 
2. 76 have planning committees. 
3. 84 claim that their buildings are inadequate; 41 say that 
they are adequate. 
4. 73 have retained architects; 35 have not. 
5. 52 have plans drawn; 25 have not. 
6. 75 say that federal aid will alter their plans; 35 say not. 
7. A summary of the estimated cost of school building proj- 
ects needed follows: 
1,043 classrooms at $10,000 $10,430,000. 
27 auditoriums, average capacity 
1,200, at $105,000 1,835,000. 
27 gymnasiums, average capacity 
3,000, at $180,000 4,860,000. 


46 combination auditorium- 
gymnasiums, average capacity 
500, at $70,000 3,222,000. 


Total estimated cost $20,347,000. 
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INQUIRY ON ARCHITECTURAL FIRMS 


Name of architectural organization 





PN uy iaedens daveds cestaeckensctb0nis buss badansmebsntsekessanabeteban 

Names of professional organizations of which the firm is a member: 

BP DS. redan aden ensue bdbees ene s56dsbibnsessiessa tesekoneeaadeseserkaariees 

Se ee > ED oc sda-cs- ong dn pmitaaicie ed wdeacekesaabads edad adamae eens wes 

Architectural education and experience of the first two men in the organization. 

a) Diek wa te. Ci eens «ico. on natn 0500 0000000ne.ccaeseenseeerie 
PE. wnatitrdbandenasbhadwenennes DN addveuesesniubousarnemenoun 
PEED. - dwsannsenncdtddcovcdedeciwnnat es SEIS. hb kescaccwdiwdeesiwesens ° 





Experience (If experience has been gained in other architectural offices, 
give here names of offices and length of service.) 


b) Second man in the organization: Name 


EE ‘cunaetenkdandebetsesiennadana Institution 


SOD): Wain a Oe a en eel ee Time attended 





Experience (See note under 





How long has your firm been engaged in the architectural profession? 


If you were engaged for architectural service who would act as superintendent 


of construction ? 








What are his training and experience‘ thd deeeewes . veter+ecere® 
Personnel of your present permanent organization: 

Names of How many 

each of each 

RT er eetsbheeeescbeere 0600 eases 
b) Architectural designers ..........ceccecccees ovecees édeeeens aeenees heneoes 
Oh TRE. NN noevceckvetcnsersesetsteagedeessdlenssiatssaweiemme “aides 
ee ey ee eT ee ° 
a ee, (SE SE o..dbc ok dk seranescdsbesnredeseiosax “~~ sredehenes 
I GN Be os ie ea peel I eRe aca ‘ 
zg) Mechanical engineers ° 
By GS DD ccc cacisanccncuccdeuctscebddnpdtianedenescrbswenseasns. Sitdsdeeoe 
Do you do your own structural engineering? 2.4... ccccccccccccccce-coccccecceseses ° 


If not, give the name of the firm which would participate in the proposed 


planning 


Do you do your own mechanical engineering? ......cccccccccccccccccccccccecccece 


If not, give the name of the firm which would participate in the proposed 


planning 


Do you do your own electrical engineering? 


If not, give the name of the firm which would participate in -the proposed 


DE icv chuiwoudicwaouss kenkcuaitichbewkGede ae vas erie eaten ae bach 
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9. List below all the buildings you have designed and the construction of which 
you have supervised during the past ten years, 


(a) Name of (b) Date of Con- (ec) Location of (d) Cost of 
building struction building building 


10. What was the total volume of business handled by your organization during the 


Ae ee eT ee Ne 


11. If you wish, state below any other qualifications of yourself and your organiza- 


tion which especially qualify you as architects. 


a Reb ine tee ua eek Aca I ls ae 


Besides furnishing an estimate on the public school building needs 
of cities and towns in Indiana, the questionnaire has focused the 
attention of local administrators in boards of education upon postwar 
school building planning and legislation. Unfortunately, some com- 
munities are delaying too long in planning their programs. 


ADVANTAGES OF COOPERATIVE SELF-SURVEY 


by 
OTTO HUGHES 


Upon the recommendation of the superintendent, the Board of 
Education of the city of Columbus, Indiana, agreed to have a survey 
made of the Columbus city schools. The superintendent was auth- 
orized to secure professional assistance. The Indiana University School 
of Education was decided upon as the institution to invite to par- 
ticipate. 

After a conference of Dean H. L. Smith of the School of Edu- 
cation of Indiana University, his advisory staff, and the superin- 
tendent of the Columbus schools, Dean Smith appointed Mr. Harold 
E. Moore as director of the survey. 

A meeting was held with Mr. Moore and the Board of Educa- 
tion at Columbus, at which time an outline of the procedures was 
decided upon. Panels in the various fields were chosen. These 
panels were comprised of individuals from the Columbus school 
system who were best qualified to give an accurate cross section of 
the work as it had been and is at present being carried on. On each 
panel, also, were specialists from Indiana University and from such other 
institutions of learning as were designated by Mr. Moore. The 
State Department of Education also participated by sharing mem- 
bership on each panel. 
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Each panel made a study of the work that is being done in Co- 
lumbus. This study was made through personal visitations, testing, 
and personal conferences. The members of the panels made a report 
of the findings to Mr. Moore and set forth certain conclusions and 
recommendations. These findings will be carefully considered by the 
superintendent and Mr. Moore, who in turn will make a report to 
the Board of Education for their consideration. 

This cooperative study has not been completed to date, but much 
value has been derived already. Not the least of the benefits is the 
general widespread interest shown by each member of the Columbus 
personnel in being privileged to study his own contributions and 
make recommendations for general improvement. 


LEGISLATION WHICH WILL PROVE HELP- 
FUL DURING THE POSTWAR PERIOD 


by 
M. C. DARNALL 


Fields in which legislation will prove helpful in the school build- 
ing program after the war: 
Authority to establish a sinking fund for building purposes. 
2. A reassessment of real estate during 1945. 
3. Granting of state funds for local emergency adult postwar 
rehabilitation. 
4. Authorization for the granting of tuition funds from the 
state treasury for pupils in the 13th and 14th grades. 
5. Establishment of division of school planning in the State 
Department of Education. 
6. Abolishment of the statute requiring the consent of the 
Common Council for bond levies for school buildings. 
7. The mandating of a building program by the state authorities. 


THE FIRST STEP IN PLANNING THE EDUCATIONAL 
SURVEY 
by 
AARON LINDLEY 


We have heard a number of times in this conference how essen- 
tial it is for the architect to get all of the practical information about 
a building before he starts to make preliminary drawings. 

The educational survey should have a central committee to draw 
up a statement of philosophy, including aims and purposes of the 
local school system. There should be subcommittees to survey pres- 
ent practices in outstanding schools, review the literature written by 
authorities in the field, and present a recommended report to the 
Central Committee of the survey staff. 

Committees such as the following will be helpful: 

1. School Organization Committee. This committee should decide 
the best pattern of school organization, 6-3-3, or 8-4, or some other; 
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annual or semi-annual promotions; whether elementary grades should 
be departmentalized or in a self-contained room; whether the high 
school course of study should be single or multitract plan, ete. 

2. Record and Grade Committee. What should a cumulative re- 
cord contain? How will the progress of the child be reported to the 
parent, that is, will a percentage or letter system of grading be used? 

3. Test and Measurement Committee. What types of tests are 
to be given, diagnostic, achievement, aptitude, etc.? What uses will 
be made of tests, etc.? 

4. Guidance Committee. This committee should survey and rec- 
ommend whether counselors, home-room teachers, etc. should be ap- 
pointed on the school staff. What will be the duties and respon- 
sibilities of such recommended positions? 

5. Course and Subject Matter Committee. Committees in English, 
social studies, mathematics and science, commerce, etc. should be 
organized. 

The above suggested committees are not intended as complete 
but are suggestive of the types of subcommittees that should be 
formed. Parents and local community leaders have a place on the 
committees. 

Certainly a 6-3-3 and a 6-6 type of organization would require 
different types of buildings. Once the aims, objectives, and philos- 
ophy of the school are determined, functional planning can begin. 


REHABILITATION IN THE POSTWAR PERIOD 


by 
HARRY MOURER 


There are three classes of people who must enter into the picture 
of postwar rehabilitation. First of all is the discharged soldier. 
Nearly all of our planning has been for the veteran, but there are 
two other classes we must not fail to consider. 

Second, there are those who are now regularly employed, both 
men and women, who have good jobs and good pay by virtue of 
the fact that a place was made for them because some man went 
into the service. Organized labor has requested that these men be 
considered. 

Third, there are the boys and girls who have quit school on or 
near their sixteenth birthday, and who now are making more money 
and perhaps spending more money than their fathers did four years 
ago. The problems which may evolve from this latter group when 
thrown out of employment stagger the imagination. We must re- 
member that John Dillinger and all of the other gangs who ter- 
rorized society some years ago were not products of the first World 
War. They were the social dregs of postwar negligence. 

Here we, as school administrators, must do some real planning. 
The NYA of the future (if there is an NYA) should be a part of 
the local school program. Perhaps the compulsory school age limit 
should be raised to 18 years or more. In any event, our schools 
must be prepared to give these boys and girls all types of vocational 
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training which will adjust their lives to the new technology and 
which will enable them to find their proper places in a new indus- 
trial world. 

Perhaps most women will be satisfied to give up their wartime 
economic independence and return to the problems of homemaking. 
When the army demobilizes, wartime majors and colonels go back to 
their peacetime rank of sergeants. Likewise, as industry goes on a 
peacetime basis, and discharged soldiers find their way back to their 
jobs, plant superintendents will again become workers on the machine. 

We have heard it said that office boys and time checkers in 
civilian life who have found themselves in the army and have be- 
come high ranking officers will never return to their old jobs. It 
is just as true that some industrial workers have proved themselves 
fitted for positions of responsibility and trust, which they will con- 
tinue to fill. 

The great majority of veterans under 24 years of age, who left 
school just before entering the service, will desire additional school 
training. All of the vocational and professional resources of the 
schools should be open to these men. These resources will vary with 
the community. Adjacent school communities must combine their 
planning and their offerings. Area vocational schools should be 
spotted in appropriate centers. If the school is not brought to the 
men, the men must be brought to the school. 








Panel on Problems in Planning, Constructing, and 
Financing School Buildings in the Rural and 
Semirural Areas 


SUMMARY OF THE REPLIES OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 
FOR INDIANA SCHOOL BUILDING PLANNING SURVEY 


by 
IRA HUNTINGTON 


THE following summary of replies should not be considered as 
an accurate statement of the school building needs in the counties 
of Indiana. Only 39 counties returned the questionnaires. Some of 
these were so poorly done, their usefulness was negligible. The sur- 
vey does have value, however, in that it presents a general picture 
of the status of the planning which is being done by local school 
communities and gives the approximate costs contemplated by count- 
ies in Indiana. One of the principal values of this survey is the 
stimulation it has offered local superintendents and Boards of Edu- 
cation to plan for the postwar period. This increased awareness of 
school building needs should tend toward better building situations. 


SUMMARY OF THE REPLIES FOR COUNTIES 





Definite planning for Additional construc- | Construction needed 
postwar period by tion probable if sub- [if educationally desir- 
counties stantial financial aid | able consolidation 
were given were effected 
Classrooms 179 in 18 counties 354 in 25 counties | 554 in 26 counties 
. ~ i _— By — “a 
60 in 21 counties 


Gymnasiums 10in 8 counties 53 in 22 counties 





to 
to 


Other 


in 12 counties 17 in 8 counties 47 in 15 counties 





Estimated costs* 





$7,454,000 | $10,304,000 





* Classrooms, $10,000; gymnasiums, with capacity of 500, $70,000; others, $12,000. 


LEGAL PROBLEMS AND PROCEDURES IN A 
BUILDING PROGRAM 


by 
ARTHUR H. HINES 
It is not to be assumed that these notes on legal procedure in 
schoolhouse construction are complete. However, most of the items 
have been passed upon by the courts as being the law. 


As a preliminary step to postwar construction programs, we 
need to have our school laws re-codified. We have so many laws 


(110) 
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still on the statute books that have had certain of their sections 
repealed by the passage of newer laws and which usually wind up 
by saying, “All laws and parts of laws in conflict with the pro- 
visions of this act are hereby repealed,” that the real law can only 
be decided in court. Since school officials are not the judges of the 
parts of laws that are in conflict, it behooves us to employ com- 
petent legal advice. But laws are effective only when something has 
been or is being done. All the good laws possible would not get 
us a building until someone proceeds to act. 

We should not wait till accident or calamity prods us into ac- 
tivity, but should act on intelligent conclusions made by careful study 
of the community needs. 

Why not have laws applicable to present conditions presented to 
the legislators of the coming session of the general assembly? 

We need a law giving power to the state department of edu- 
cation to formulate a building code and enforce conformity thereto. 

We need to eliminate some of the “mays” and the “and ors” in 
our present laws wherein the word “shall” should occur. 

We should have such laws as necessary to cause high schools 
of senior high school standing to offer courses of study as needed 
to give the pupils therein’ an opportunity to study not a science, 
but the sciences, worth-while physical training courses, vocational 
work, and business law. 

The state department should be allowed to improve the method 
of credits earned in school to the end that credits would depend on 
knowledge of and not on time spent on a given course. 

Some of the suggestions may not be apropos to the subject I 
was to discuss, but if such changes could inspire a new interest 
in education, new building programs would be demanded and the 
need for long drawn-out efforts on the part of school officials to 
get a new building would become unnecessary. 


ADVANTAGES OF FURTHER CONSOLIDATION OF SCHOOLS 
IN INDIANA 


by 
FRED HAYES 


The advantages listed below of further consolidation of schools in 

Indiana are based upon the following assumptions: 

1. That there are suitable transportational facilities available. 
2. That the proposed consolidated schools offer adequate build- 
ing space. 

3. That the move for consolidation has been made with the idea 
of economy and educational improvement, and not by a ger- 
rymandering effort to benefit one school corporation at the 
expense of another. 

Of the many claimed benefits derived from consolidation of 
school districts, ten are deemed of greatest importance. They are: 
1. Greater economy and efficiency in administration. 
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2. Broader instructional offering and more teaching time per 
class per week. 

3. Better educational achievement. 

4. Reduction in the variation in local tax burdens. 

5. Cheaper per capita cost. 

6. Increased school attendance. 

7. Reduction in the number of teachers. 

8. Better training and experience, and longer tenure of teachers, 

9. Better age-grade distribution. 

10. Better offering of programs indigenous to the communities 
served. 


FINANCIAL PLANNING 


by 
HARVEY POLING 


All finance, and particularly school building finance, should be 
based on a solid financial foundation. Under the present Indiana 
law this basis is local property tax. Therefore the limitations are 
fixed by the relationship between numbers of pupils and assessed 
evaluation, or, in other words, the amount of property wealth be- 
hind each child. This, of course, leaves out of account any grants 
of the state or national government. 

Due to the wide differences in different parts of the state in 
regard to property wealth per child capita, it is impossible at the 
present time to execute acceptable minimum building programs. 

Some type of financial aid other than, or in addition to, property 
assessment is badly needed. This might take the form of outright 
grants by state or federal government. It might take the form of an 
advancement of money by the state amortized over a long period and 
retired as an operating and maintenance cost. 

Each community presents its individual problems with its own 
peculiarities, and each must be guided in the light of its need and 
ability. A survey of need carried out by competent educational 
experts should precede all planning. This survey should indicate 
what is most urgently needed and should further indicate a sound, 
long-time program. The financial ability of the community will 
dictate the speed with which the execution can be accomplished. It 
is well to keep in mind that it is dangerous to plan or attempt 
more spending than can be financed. 




















University School, Bloomington, Indiana, 
with Floor Plans 


MANY persons who attended the conference on “Planning Post- 
war School Buildings” showed great interest in the University School 
building, both because of its practical features and up-to-dateness and 
because of its beauty, and a number of them requested floor plans 
of the building. Since copies of these plans were not available at 
the time, they have been included here for those who are interested. 

The school plant is modern in every respect. The building is 
designed to house a complete school unit, from the nursery school 
through the twelfth grade. It will accommodate approximately 750 
pupils and 250 student teachers from the University who do their 
observing and their supervised teaching at the school. It is organized 
on the 6-6 plan. 
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View of the University School from the campus 
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Basement floor plan 











First floor plan 
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Second floor plan 
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Third floor plan 











A List of Bulletins in the Field of Education, 
Indiana University 


By KATHLEEN DUGDALE 


The School of Education at Indiana University has published the 
following bulletins. All of these may be obtained from the University Book- 
store for 50 cents postpaid unless otherwise noted. 


Proceedings of the High School Principals’ Conference (November 23 and 
24, 1923). Vol. I, No. 1, 1924. 85 p. (Supply exhausted.) 

Investigation of Nursing as a Professional Opportunity for Girls, Part I, 
Technical Study; Part II, Vocational Information Bulletin. By Florence E. 
Blazier. Vol. I, No. 2, 1924. 69 p. 

Proceedings of the Eleventh Conference on Educational Measurements. Vol. 
I, No. 3, 1925. 141 p. 

Proceedings of the High School Principals’ Conference (November 14 and 
15, 1924). Vol. I, No. 4, 1925. 49 p. (Supply exhausted.) 

First Revision of the Bibliography of Educational Measurements. Com- 
piled by the Bureau of Cooperative Research. Vol. I, No. 5, 1925. 147 p. 
(Supply exhausted.) 

Proceedings of the Twelfth Conference on Educational Measurements. Vol. 
I, No. 6, 1925. 76 p. 

The Effect of agen upon Ability to Support Education. By Harold 
F. Clark. Vol. II, No. 1925. 2 

Aap of the Hick School Principals’ Conference (November 20 and 
21, 1925 Vol. II, No. 2, 1925. 77 p. (Supply exhausted.) 

A Conistnieanl Bibliography on School Budgets. By Harold F. Clark. 
Vol. II, No. 3, 1926. 66 p. 

A Comparison of the Results Made on Certain Standardized Tests by 
Pupils in the Bloomington High School Who Were Taught in Classes of the 
Same Grade by University Student Teachers and by Regular High School 
Teachers. By Carl G. F. Franzén. Vol. II, No. 4, 1926. 19 p. 

Proceedings of the Thirteenth Annual Conference on Educational Meas- 
urements. Vol. II, No. 5, 1926. 103 p. 

When to Issue School Bonds. By Harold Florian Clark and Paul Royalty. 
Vol. II, No. 6, 1926. 16 p. 

Students’ Attitude Toward Examinations. By Grover T. Somers. Vol. III, 
No. 1, 1926. 48 p 

Proceedings of Phe High School Principals’ Conference (November 12 and 
13, 1926). Vol. III, No. 2, 1926. 27 p 
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